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Botes, 


FIELD AND BEN JONSON, 


The British Museum bas acopy of Ben Jonson’s 
* Volpone ; or, the Fox,’ the 1607 quarto, with an 
inscription in the poet's handwriting, presenting 
it to John Florio. In one interesting point, not 
noticed in the catalogue, it differs from the ordinary 
issue. The quarto of ‘ Volpone’ was printed in 
fours, A to N, with one leaf of O ; but in the gift 
copy signature A has an inserted leaf at the end of 
the complimentary verses, It contains the follow- 
ing, which appears to be unknown :— 

To the worthiest Maister lonson. 
our Worke or you, most worthy Friend, 

these Men) to dare commend, 

ere damnable ; whose weake flame 
Can neither dimme, or light your full grow’n fame : 
How can my common knowledge set you forth, 
When it wants art, and Art it selfe wants worth! 
Therefore, how vaine (although by you, made one) 
Am I, to put such saucy boldnesse on 
To send you Verses? vainer, to conceiue 
You do in my weake time so much beleeue, 
As, that without the forfeit of your owne 
Iudgement, you'ld let my pen, with theira, be showne : 
Volesse, to haue me touch what they do write, 
To giue my lame-blind Muse sound strength, cleare sight. 
There’ are, whose Playes (nere lik’d) do alwaies passe ; 
That baue read more, _— euer — was; 
Will ignorant be of nothing ; euery place 
Th’ ewe seene, or knowe; who, had they but the grace, 
That you do me (me — would say, your streine 
Exceeded Plavtvs, Horace, Virgil’s vaine : 


Two points they would hit, here ; giue you your due, 
And tell the world how many names they knew 
Of Poets, and nought else. For, as the poore, 
To make one dinner, scrape at euery doore, 
Get here a bone, there tainted meate, here b 
To saue "hem from the number of the dead ; 
Euen so, their Beggar-Muse hence steales a Scene, 
Thence begges a speach, & from most Plaies doth gleane, 
Till they haue made one : which is like, being showne, 
The Prisoners-basket, into which is throwne 
All mammocke, fish, and flesh, which but to e 
Or sent, would make all (but the neare-steru’d) die 
These I can now dispraise, But, how O Muse, 
Canst thou praise him, who hath more worth t’ excuse 
Thy not-praysing, then thou faculty to praise ? 
His name (long since at highest) none can raise, 
Yet he, that couets worthy deedes, doth doe "hem; 
If nought, but meanes, withstand thee to pursue ' F} 
But, thou that wouldst ore his true praises looke, 
First, pray to vnderstand, then read his booke.—N, F. 
The verses which precede this copy include con- 

tributions by Chapman, Beaumont, and Fletcher ; 
all contributors sign with initials only. N. F., 
there is little doubt, is Nathaniel Field, 
acted in two plays of Jonson’s before this, ‘Cyn- 
thia’s Revels’ in 1600, and ‘ Poetaster’ in 1601. 
“ Nid Field,” Jonson told Drummond, “‘ was his 
scholler, and he had read to him the Satyres of 
Horace, and some Epigrames of Martiall.” Verses 
by Field are prefixed to ‘The Faithful Shep- 
herdess,’ initial-signed in the first edition, which 
ap) before 1610, and to Jonson’s ‘ Catiline,’ 
4to., 1611. The lines before ‘Volpone’ are thus 
the earliest verses yet traced to him ; their modest 
tone, not unfitting a young writer who appeared 
in the —< famous contemporaries, has 
something of youthful, almost boyish, note 
which charms us in his writings. It adds a new 
and kindly glimpse to what we know of his re- 
lations with Ben Jonson, that the Vee 
amid the homage paid to a brilliant and su 

lay, sought the tribute of the young actor who 
loved him. Percy Simpsoy. 


“SIR JOHN WITH THE BRIGHT SWORD,” 

Most heroes of romance have some particular 
action of renown credited them, or their names in 
some way have become connected with an event 
for which there is more or less authentic record ; 
but the distinction belongs to the hero of the 
Bright Sword of being connected with no event 
whatever, and, in fact, of a performed nothing. 
Still, he has been handed down for over four 
hundred years—at least we yet hear of him, 
although when and how he first came into notoriety 
is part of the mystery. Where or from whom did 
Dagdale glean information about him? When 
did the Grahams of Esk, Netherby, and Norton- 
Conyers first take him as the root of their family 
trees? Because the sole excuse for his bei 
brought to our notice is that these families o 
Graham of Gartmore, county Perth, aver him to 
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have been John Graham of Kilbride, second son 
of Malise, first Earl of Menteitb. 

The tradition recited is that, for some offence 
at court, John of Kilbride betook himself to the 
Border, where he became known as “ Sir John with 
the Bright Sword,” and was progenitor of the 
Grahams on the Border. It is easier to discover 
what ground existed for transforming John Gra- 
ham of Kilbride into “Sir John with the Bright 
Sword” than to guess the origin of the hero so 
called. It would be interesting to know what 
were the feats achieved to dower him with the 
romantic and knightly appellation. It is, of course, 
possible there existed a person rejoicing in the 
sobriquet ; but what did he do, who did he defend 
and who offend with his blade “ mystic, wonder- 
fal”? Ifsuch a person existed there is nothing 
improbable in his having been a Graham, perha 
of Kirkbride, in Cumberland, in or near the 
Graham country ; it is quite likely, but he was not 
the second son of Earl Malise. rom the manner 
in which the hero is presented to us one is led to 
imagine he was the first Graham to make his 

arance on the Border; in addition to a well- 
kept sword he was the founder of the families of 
the name dwelling on the Border, or the portion 
once called the ‘‘ Debatable Land.” That is the 
tradition ; but, as a matter of fact, there were 
Grahams of high repute seated on the Border and 
district at least two centuries before his time: the 
real John of Kilbride, in Perthshire, died 1478. 
It is related that Sir r Avenel died in 1243, 
and was buried next his father in Melrose Abbey. 
He left an only 
Graham, into whose hands the estates of the Avenels 
(Armstrong's ‘ History of Liddesdale,’ 
149). The eldest son of Henry, Sir Nicholas 
, succeeded to the lands, and to him suc- 
ceeded Sir John, his son, who granted the right of 
the —- of the church of Wasterker to the 
monks (‘ Liber de Melros,’ vol. i. p. 348). On 
14 Dec., 1320, King Robert I. confirmed the gift 
(‘Registrum de Morton,’ vol. ii. p. 17, No, 23). 

Here we have an undoubted Sir John Graham 
dwelling near the Border 150 years before John of 
Kilbride is alleged to have appeared as “ Sir John 
with the Bright Sword.” From this same family, 
no doubt, the Grahams of Gartmore borrowed the 
Christian name Nicol, with as little family right 
as they and the ducal family of Montrose have to 
the name Malise, a distinctly Menteith Graham 
name, inherited with their original title, Strathern, 
the old earls of which were nearly all called Malise, 
one or two Gilbert. Earlier still, in 1219, a 
Master Ciprian claimed, versus Robert de Graham, 
a carucate of land in Sudichenton, Northumber- 
land, as his right whereto Robert had no ingress 
except by Robert FitzRoger, to whom the claimant 
had dem the land for a term which he said had 
expired. Robert came and sought “a view.” 


child, who married Henry de| 


They had it, And a day was given them at West- 
minster in the quinzaine of Easter (‘Coram Rege,’ 
4 Henry IIL, No. 4, m. 3, dorso). In 1269 
Nicholas de Graham and Maria, his wife, were 
summoned in to a freehold in Middleton 
(Assize Roll, Northumberland, 53 Henry III.), 
while ten years later Henry de Graham granted to 
the Abbot of Blanchland 5s. yearly, &c., “as in 
the charter of Henry, son of Henry de Graham, his 
grandfather, which they held” (Pleas and Assizes 
at Werke in Tynedale). His grandfather was 
clearly a much earlier Henry than the one who 
married the heiress of Avenel. He himself may 
have been the Among those who swore 
fealty to Kin Edward I, in 1296, the following 
are some of the Grahams who did so at Berwick- 
on-Tweed : Sir Nicol, Sir Henry, John and Pieres. 
In the same year a John de Graham is a citizen of 
York. The Grahams occupied almost the whole 
of the “‘ Debatable Land,” and also a portion of 
the northern or Scottish side at Prior’s Linn and 
Cannonbie. They were exceedingly numerous on 
the English side of the Border, and by 1592 num- 
bered about 500 men ; and the name at that time 
was considered the greatest surname on the west 
border of England (Archeologia, vol. xxii. p. 168). 
A very creditable progeny for Jobn of Kilbride 
alias “ Sir John with the Bright Sword” in little 
over a hundred years ! 

The first Menteith Graham was Malise, Earl of 
Menteith, who died in 1490, son of Sir Patrick 
Graham of Illiestoun (Linlitbgowshire) and Kil- 
bride (Perthshire), by Princess Euphemia, Countess 
alatine of Strathern, in whose right, or by crea- 
tion, he bore the title, which was usurped from 
his son Malise. From him down to the present 
time, when only one family of them exist, the whole 
stock, line and branches, would number nothing 
like 500, let alone 500 men, as reputed to be on the 
west border of land under the name Graham in 
1592. In 1605 a list was sent in to the Council by 
the Commissioners for the suppression of offenders 
on the Border of 149 men named Graham who were 
to be transported to the Low Countries. Among 
those mentioned are such considerable mages 
as William Graham of Mote and his brother 
Arthur; Richard, son to Walter Graham of 
Netherby (this Walter does not figure in the 
Netherby pedigree), and Thomas Graham of 
Easton. The Commissioners added, “Many of the 
said Grahams appear to be poor labourers and 
undertenants the rest” (Muncaster Manu- 
scripts). But in the midst of these we are liable 
to lose sight of John of Kilbride, who is nowhere 
called Sir John out of the igrees of Esk and 
Gartmore. There is no authority for his knight- 
hood. The Esk pedigree commences : “ Sir John 
Graham of Kilbride, younger son of Malise Gra- 
ham, Earl of Strathern (see Montrose, Duke of), is 
claimed as the ancestor of this and other families 
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of Graham belonging to the ‘ Debatable Land.’” 
Then follows Fergus Graham of Plomp, father 
of Richard Graham, Esq., afterwards created a 
baronet, &c. On referri to the Montrose 
lineage, as requested, the duke disowns any such 
descent, placing “d.s.p.” after John’s name. He 
left a daughter, however. It is obvious Esk com- 
mits a considerable blunder in making this refer- 
ence, as it cuts the ground from under their feet, 
or, in other words, deprives them of their ancestor. 
A pedigree, compiled last century, of the various 
claimed descents from John of Kilbride, in the 
writer's possession, makes out Fergus to have been 
third son of Richard Graham, father of the first 
Sir Richard Graham, Bart., of Netherby and 
Norton-Conyers, the second son being Col. John 
Graham of Westmoreland, the fourth Thomas, 
Dean of Durham, and the fifth Sir Richard of 
Norton-Conyers. It does not mention Esk. The 
Norton-Conyers pedigree is given by that family 
as follows: “The Grahams of Norton-Conyers, the 
Grahams of Esk, and the Grahams of Netherby, 
descend from the same common ancestor ; namely, 
Sir Richard Graham of Esk,” &c. This is a safe 
origin, although old historians, like Dugdale, Nis- 
bet, &., do them and Netherby the injustice of 
fathering them with the visionary “ Sir John with 
the Bright Sword.” 

The the Grahams at 
present day present their igrees is neither 
edifying nor instructive. The family of Esk go the 
length of carrying the Menteith shield as their 
arms, while the motto of Esk, Netherby, and 
Norton-Conyers is “‘ Reason contents me,” a devia- 
tion from that of Menteith “Right and Reason,” 
which, along with the Menteith arms, belongs solely 
to Graham of Leitchtown, in the Stewartry of Men- 
teith, heir-male of the earls, and who have ever 
borne them. Sir Richard, first baronet of Nether- 
by, was the first Border Graham to assume the 

enteith coat-armour within a blue border and 
introducing a crescent; but at the present day 
they do not appear to pretend to them, Esk, how- 
ever, using them. The arms granted by William 
Harvey, Norroy, in 1553 to Fergus Graham of 
the Mote, or Moat, Cumberland, of the same family 
as Netherby, have no single figure in common with 
those of Menteith, so that the tradition of descent 
from John of Kilbride does not appear to have 
been “hatched” in his day. The Moat arms 
were, Barry of six argent and gules, over all an 
oak branch proper twigged vert in bend dexter; a 
boar’s head erased argent in sinister point of 
chief bar gules, all within a bordure engrailed sable. 
{ may here add other Graham bearings showing the 
boar’s head. Patrick Graham in 1292 had the 
simple bearing, a chief c with three ro a 
shells, and on either side of the shield a boar’s head, 
while on the seal of Sir Nicolas, circa 1250, are 

boars’ heads. A seal of William Graham 


(date unknown) has a boar’s head alone, and in 1320 
Sir John of Abercorn had a boar’s head in the 
shield, along with the chief and escallops, and 
three boars’ heads as exterior ornaments or 
devices. 

To return to John Graham of Kilbride: the 
known facts about him are these. He was second 
son of Malise, first Graham Earl of Mentieth ; he 
became heir of his father on the death of his elder 
brother Alexander in England in 1469, while a 
hostage in place of his er; in that year he 
received the lands of Kilbride, Perthshire, from 
King James IIT. by a charter under the Great 
Seal, dated Stirling, 7 April, upon the resignation 
of them by his father; he married Margaret 
Muschett, and died before 1478 without male 
issue, but left a daughter who was contracted in 
marriage to Malcolm of Drummond (Acta Domi- 
norum Concilii), Margaret Muschett had the 
terce of the lands of Kilbride after the death of her 
husband (original instrument of sasine in charter 
chest of the Duke of Montrose). In 1478 Earl 
Malise’s third son, Patrick, was infest as his father’s 
heir, who also predeceased his father, aud whose 
son Alexander succeeded as second Earl of Men- 
teith. Had John of Kilbride been alive in 1478, 
or had a son, it would not have been in Earl 
Malise’s power to have infest his third son Patrick 
as heir to the earldom. It is not likely either that 
aman made famous by his sword would allow a 
younger brother’s son undisputed possession of a 
rich earldom. Where, too, was any son of his that 
he never claimed his own? Then there is the 
absolute proof of John of Kilbride’s widow entitled 
to and enjoying her third of eed sy which 

atrimony we find later confe on his youngest 
Coote Walter Graham of Lochtoun (Registrum 
Magni Sigilli Regnum Scotorum). 

There is no room for the slightest belief, from 
any conclusion to be arrived at from such evidence, 
that John of Kilbride left a son, or that he himself 
was “‘ Sir John with the Bright Sword.” Presum- 
ing for a moment he had been, in what Mr, 
Stodart, author of ‘Scottish Arms,’ calls a valuable 
paper on ‘The Debatable Land,’ by T. J. Carlyle, 
of Templehill, Esq., 1868, it is shown by incon- 
testable evidence that he died without legitimate 
male issue. There is a point in regard to the 
various apocryphal descents from John of Kilbride 
which has never before been raised, which is the 
right of Graham of Gartmore to deduce himself his 
heir-male. As already stated, the tradition is that 
John of Kilbride betook himself to the Border 
where he became progenitor of the families of 
Netherby, Norton-Uonyers, and other Border 
Grahams. Now Gartmore is in Perthshire, and 
by no stretch of imagination can the centre of a 
country be allowed to be its own border ; or, if so, 
why Gartmore should take precedence of Nether 
pom | the others has never been le 
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Although a fixed ancestor cannot so far be assigned 
the Border families, evidence has been abundantly 
forthcoming which absolutely denies Gartmore the 
luxury of a descent not alone from Jobn of Kil- 
bride, but from “Sir John with the Bright Sword,” 
were he a Graham or a survivor of the Knights of 
the Round Table. 
Watrer Granam Eastoy, 
Carron Hill, Stirlingshire, 


Kwyecut Roprecut anp Rosin GoopFELLow. 
—Hecker, in his account of the ‘ Dancing Mania’ 
cz idemics of the Middle Ages,’ Sydenham 

jety, 1844, p. 98), quotes a case of the year 
1027, which occurred near the convent church of 
Kolbig, not far from Bernburg :— 

“According to an oft repeated tradition, eighteen 
peasants, eome of whose names are still preserved, are 
said to have disturbed divine service on Christmas Eve, 
by dancing and brawling in the churchyard, whereupon 

priest, Ruprecht, inflicted a curse upon them, that 
they should dance and scream for a whole year without 
ceasing. This curse is stated to have been completel 
fulfilled, so that the unfortunate sufferers at length sa 
knee deep into the earth, and remained the whole time 
without nourishment, until they were finally released 
by the intercession of two pious bishops. It is said that 
upon this they fell intoa deep sleep, which lasted three 
ay, and that four of them died ; the rest continuing to 

er all their lives from a trembling of the limbs,” 

In a note Hecker says that the priest named is 
the same who is still known in the nursery tales of 
children as the Knecht Ruprecht. But did the 
good priest Ruprecht ever live at all? 

Prof. Ten Brink, dealing with the twelfth cen- 
tury (‘Early English Literature,’ vol. i, 1891, 
p- 148), says :— 

“It may have been in this period, or a little later, 
that Woden received the name Robin, which is 
French popular form for the German Ruprecht ; the 
latter reminds us more vividly of the ancient title of the 
goa Hruodperaht (i. ¢., splendid in fame), Robin Good- 

ellow corresponds to the German Knecht Ruprecht.” 

So here we have have a | — trans- 
formed into Robin Goodfellow, an bin, in his 
turn, absorbed in the divinity of Woden. Verily 
the science of the mythologists is dissolving all our 
old beliefs, and leaving us mere shreds and patches 
of the “ trailing glories’ which once clothed a thou- 
sand ancient histories. James Hooper. 


Toe ‘“Franpers in Gvzstiine 
Cuvren, Sussex.—The literary history of this 
relic is an example of wonderful vitality. In 
1845 we are told by the ‘ Handbook to Hastings’ 
that “in the vestry is an ancient oak chest 
finely carved.” In that same year Parker's 
‘Glossary of Architecture’ fully describes the 
chest as a “ fine example of Flanders chests,” and 

ives a picture of it. The article at once leaped 

to guide-book celebrity, and is admired wherever 
Guestling is men‘i in these manuals. 


ubiquitous and discriminating ‘“‘ Murray” says in 
1877 that it is “‘very richly panelled.” A sad 
catastrophe occurred in 1890, and Guestling Church 
was destroyed by fire. The loss of the Flanders 
chest in the flames is deplored in Parsons s ‘ Hast- 
ings Guide,’ published in 1890. But the Flanders 
chest was not so easily killed. The revised 
* Handbook to Hastings,’ in 1893, carefully states 
“in the vestry of the church was formerly an 
ancient carved oak chest’; but even the fire was 
not fatal to its life, for Mr. G. F. Chambers, in 
his ‘Tourist’s Guide to Sussex,’ 1891, again 
assures his readers that ‘‘the Church chest, a 
‘Flanders chest,’ is interesting.” And so, no 
doubt, it will be for many years to come, as a 
topographical myth. And what has been its real 
history during these fifty years of literary notoriety ? 
The present learned rector of Guestling wrote to 
me thus in 1893: ‘‘ This has long since disap- 
peared ; a much worm-eaten portion of a panel 
was all that remained thirty years ago, and this is 
not now in existence.” 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings, 


Portic Parattet: Spenser, SHELLEY.— 
After long storms and tempests over-blown 
The sun at length his joyous face doth clear : 
So whenas fortune all her spite Lath shown, 
Some blissful hours at last must needs appear ; 
Else should afflicted wights ofttimes despair. 

Spenser, ‘ Faerie Queene,’ V, iii. 1. 
Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of Misery, 
Or the Mariner, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on 
Day and night, and night and day, 
Drifting on his dreary way, 
With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vees-!'s track, 
Whilst, above, the sunless sky, 
Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 
And, bebind, the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet. 


Ay, many flowerin inate lie 

n waters of wide ny. 

Shelley, ‘ Lines written among the ar Hills.’ 
JonaTHan Bovcuigr. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Joux Bunyax.—Much has appeared in early 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ concerning the descendants 
of John Bunyan. following note may perhaps 

ve to be of interest. A certain John Bunyan, 

rm about 1748, became an officer of Excise in 
or about 1771. In 1776 he was stationed at 
em ey Dorset, where, on 6 March, 1776, he 
sei a horse bearing two casks of 5? gallons 
each, one containing foreign spirits, the other 
rum, both illegally imported, the owner unknown. 
(From the official record, in private hands.) (N.B. 


The Excise authorities have preserved no oe 


The | dated before 1789.) Ww. CO. 
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Tza Garpenxs.—I was much amused the other | of Turner’s Hill, Turnford, Wormley, Broxbourne, 
day in looking over an old London guide-book | and Hoddesdon, to Ware ; but on the Ordnance 
with this quaint title, ‘A New Picture of London | Map there is an ancient lane, known as “‘a Roman 
for 1803-4; or, a Guide through the Immense | Road,” leading from Ware direct to Cheshunt, 
Metropolis.’ To see the number of tea gardens in | through the village of Hertford Heath, by Elbow 
and around London, our fathers, by the following | Lane, over Paradise Hill, past the Cheshunt Con- 


list, must have been fond of their Bohea :— 


** White-conduit-house is at no great distance from 
Sadler’s Wells; this is one of the most agreeable tea 


gregational College. In some parts this way con- 
sists of a straight grassy lane of considerable width, 
but disused for traffic, and comparatively unknown, 


gardens near the metropolis. It is very well frequented, | except to  gipsies and picnickers. I should like to 


and the gardens are elegantly laid out. Near Cold- | ask the 


antiquaries whether there might not 


bath-fields is another tea garden, called Bagnigge Wells, be in some of the ancient municipal archives or 


noted for chalybeate and purging waters. 


ose to Sad. | libraries of such county towns as Hertford, Ware, 


ler’s Wells is an extremely neat tea garden, celebrated 
or St. Albans, old maps or records showing the 


for its mineral waters, It is called Islington Spe or 
New Tunbridge Wells. Kensington Tea Gardens; Marl 


borough Tea Gardene, near Sloane Square ; Union Tea | to 


- | original line of the Ermine Street from London 


are as passing along the now disused lane 


Gardens, near Ranelagh Gardens; Yorkshire Stingo, Lis- . 
son Green, New ood Jew’s-harp Tea Gardens, New referred to. There are many other ancient roads 
Road ; Kilburn Wells, Edgware Road ; Adam and Eve, at | '2 this part of the county, also tamuli, earthworks, 

and moated burys, or manor houses, the sites of 


the top of Tottenham Court Road ; Adam and Eve, St. 
Pancras; Belvidere Tea Gardens, Pentonville; Chalk 
Farm, Hampstead Road; Canonbury House, Islington ; 
Willoughby’s Tea Garden, or Highbury Barn, Islington ; 
Hornsey Wood House and Tea Garden; Shepherd an 
Shepherdess, City Road; Hoxton Tea Gardens”; [ Ber- 
mondsey Spa, Southwark; Montpellier Tea Gardens, 
Walworth ; Sluice House, near Hornsey Wood; Mer- 
maid Tea Gardens, Hackney ; St. Helena Tea Gardens, 
Rotherhithe; Cumberland Gardens, near Vauxhall). 


I have added, in brackets, a few myself, not 
found in the guide-book. When I come to cast 
my eye over the list, I find not one standing. 
The names of some of the public-houses still are 
retained, but no longer tea gardens. To quote a 
line from one of Shakspeare’s sonnets— 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 
They are landmarks, and I trust, with your kind- 
ness, will find a resting-place in ‘ N. & Q.’ 


Wittiam Teco, 
13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Roman Roaps 1x Herts.—I believe that no 
archeeological society exists in the county of Herts, 
though we have many antiquities in the county, 
pre-Roman and otherwise, which would afford 
ample subjects for interesting antiquarian 
to those who could spare the time and trouble for 
an annual week’s outing. The famous Watling 
Street of the Romans, which leaves London b 
the Edgware Road, and pursues its course throug 
St. Albans, Towcester, and Shrewsbury, runs 
across the western part of the county; and the 
Ermine Street, which leaves London by Stamford 
Hill and Tottenham, passing through Ware, Roy- 
ston, and Lincoln, to the river Humber, passes 
along the eastern edge of the oe In the 
absence of a local archmological society, I am 
obliged to trouble the learned readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
with an inquiry with regard to this ancient high- 
way known as the Ermine Street. From the 


which date back to very early times, 
which antiquarian and historical notes would, 
believe, be of great interest to many of ——— 


Biack Friars’ Common Hatt, Lonpox.—By 
the kindness of Mr. Falconer Madan, of the Bod- 
leian Library, the Fama of former contributions, 
I have been permitted to copy, at his suggestion, 
the following notice in an old service book (press- 
mark Douce M.M. 102), as it may be of interest 
to those who investigate the situations of houses 
in London 

“ Memor. that I William Alman misyr [qu. for Mon- 
sieur?]} builded my house in the blake friers’ wall, y‘ is 
now “ne comon hall, in yere of Chrystes incar- 
nacyon 1536.” 

In the upper portion of the page from which 
this is taken there are some family notices—Cicely 
married to William Alman, 1532, with the births 
of two daughters and a son, 1533-5. The above 
may receive illustration from those to whom the 
locality is known, as it is not so to myself. 

Ep. MarsHALt, 


Manrisu.—It is difficult to see why the Revisers 
have retained the antiquated spelling of this word 
in Ezek. xlvii. 11, the only place in which it 
occurs in the canonical books. Prof. Skeat calls 
it a doublet of marsh ; but the latter word, though 
not modern, has ~~ superseded the other in 
ordinary 3) arish is adjectival in form, 
and was formerly often used as an adjective ; 
marsh, I believe, has never been used but as a 
substantive, the adjective, marshy having been 
formed from it. In Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible’ we are told that the spelling is changed 
from marish to marsh in the current editions. It 
does not appear, however, that this is the case in 
the passage in Ezekiel, though we do find marsh 


e, straggling village of Cheshunt the present 
highway winds through the hamlets and villages 


in one of the apocryphal books. This is 1 Macca- 
bees ix., where, in our version, that word appears 


| ; 

a 

ae 
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to translate the Greek ¢Aos in verses 42 and 45, 


place, 


reek | certain modern dictionaries omit it altogether. 
word. The Hebrew word translated marish in Ezek. 


though the Douay bas bank in the former 
because one of the codices gives a different 


xlvii, 11 is 


translated “pits” in both versions. 
** cisterns” would have been better in the passa 


ge 
in Ezekiel. The Douay Version has “fenny 
places.” W. T. Lyny. 
Blackheath. 


tae 1623 Forro.—On com- 
paring the pagination with the signatures, eight 


a r to be missing, between ‘Timon of 
Athens’ and ‘ Julius Cxsar.’ The proof of it is 
this. Beginning with ‘ Coriolanus,’ and ending 


with ‘ Timon,’ 
we have an unnumbered leaf, with “‘ The Actors 
Names,” and a blank page. One hundred 


are thus accounted for, with corresponding sig- 
Next comes 
‘Julius Ossar,’ beginning with p. 109 and sig. 
kk. The omitted part comprises pp. 101-108, 
with signatures iitoii4. The omitting of eight 
pages in a volume so badly numbered would 
amount to nothing ; but when eight pages, toge- 


natures from aa to bh 3 inclusive. 


ther with the appropriate signatures, are missing, 


the conclusion is that something was cut out before 
What could that something have 


Portland, Oregon. 


Sir Jonw Gitpert.—I should like to suggest 
that a catalogue of his illustrations in books and 
periodicals, mostly without his name, would be 
most desirable. Your correspondent Mr. Watrer 
Sayprorp would be able to help or give informa- 
tion, though probably the artist himself would 
render help unnecessary. The British Museum 
Catalogue only gives those books which bear the 
renowned artist’s name. Ratra Tuomas. 


Ricuarp H, 


Nicnotas Roscarrock or Rosecarror. (See 
8" §, viii. 243.}—Mr. Percy Simpsoy, in an 
article on Thomas Palmer, the Catholic emblem 
writer, notes, among the authors of commendatory 
verses on Palmer’s book, ‘‘ 4. Nicholas Rosecarrot, 
gaa. of whom I can discover nothing.” A 

ographical notice of this Roman Catholic anti- 
query and poet, with a description of his sufferings 
‘or his faith in the Tower, by Mr. W. Pripgavx 
Courtney, appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5” S. iv. 402. 

Onas. W. Vincent. 
[See also ante, p. 277.) 


** Devetor.”— Whether this word should or 
should not be spelt with a final ¢ seems to be a 


@ paging is regular, 1 to 98. Then 


| 


| 


was undoubtedly used at one time—Burke and 
others are quoted in illustrative works—and 2 


| good instance of strict impartiality appears in the 


But Smith’s ‘ Dictionary’ is | Saturday Review of 24 Aug., p. 227. The chroni- 
wrong in asserting that it occurs elsewhere only in 
Is, xxx. 14, where it is translated ‘ pit” in the 
A.V. and “cistern” in the R.V.; for it is found 
also (in the plural) in Jer. xiv. 3, and there it is 
Perhaps 


cler of the week, describing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
first speech as Colonial Secretary, closes with a 
seeming quotation, thus: “If we are not willi 
to develope countries ourselves, we should ban 
them over to those who will develop them.” 
Tsomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Rates or Postace.— The following, 
which I take from the ‘ Life of Wm. Wilberforce,’ 
7 io pp. 226-7, is worth immortalizing in 


“T have bad....... Haytian correspondent. Two days 
ago I received from Hatchard a note telling me that a 
letter of 85 ounces had come for me, and was charged 
871. 10s., and that he had refused to take itin. It was 
explained by a letter from the General Post Office, 
which very handsomely under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case let me off for a peppercorn of 7s., which I 
shall gladly pay.” 


Tke ‘ peculiar circumstances” seem to have 
been that the letter related to a public question, 
the abolition of slavery. The letter appears to 
have reached England about 4 or 5 Jan., 1815. 


E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 
Eritaras. — The are two quaint 
epitaphs in the churchyard of Hoddam, Damfries- 


8 

1. On the tombstone of the Rev. Mw. Reed, who 
died in 1680 :— 

His name be from St. Matthew took 

His skill in physic from St. Luke, 

A reed of John the Baptist kind 

Not wavering with every wind 

Ever a true Nathaniel 

He lived preached and died well. 


2. Oa the tombstone of Mrs. Clow, who died 
about the end of last century :— 
*« And to be short to her praise: she was the wife that 


Solomon speaks of in the 3lst chapter of the book of 
Proverbs from the 10th verse to the end,” RR 


AnTANANARIVO.—Though we cannot all be ex- 
pected to learn Malagasy because the French have 
taken possession of Madagascar, the name of the 
Hova capital is in such frequent use now that it is 
as well to make a note that the last part of it is 
arivo, which means a thousand, An is the usual 
prefix to the name of a place, and the whole word 
signifies ‘‘the town of a thousand.” Similar! 
Ankova means the Hova country, h becoming 
after n. (See Appendix, by Rev. J. J. Freeman, 
to Ellis’s ‘ History of —e 
. T. 


puzzle of modern orthographers, Develope” 


Blackheath, 


| 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Tae Dismat Science.” —This appellation 
was, I understand, applied to political economy by 
Carlyle. I should be glad of a reference to the 
Jd, A. H. Morray. 

atord, 


Wisp.” —Can any of your correspondents give 
me the probable derivation of the word “ Wisp” as 
a field-name ? M. A. B. 


“Stent”: ‘*Soom.”—I shall be thankful to 
any one who can tell me the origio of these two 
words, which are not in any of my dictionaries. 
They occur in # medical book printed in 1559 : 
“Put the decoction prest out through a wullen 
sight.” And again, “sighed and strained through 
a streiner.” 

Soom.—‘‘ Hang them into a vessell of a soom, 
as they call it, which is about the bignes of a hogs- 
head.’ JAYDEE. 


Vow or Poverty.—A person who became a 
religious took the vow of poverty, and could not 
legally hold property. ut Herbert Losinga, 
Bishop of Norwich, who died 1119, established at 
Thetford a house of Cluniac monks out of his 
private income. Archbishop Simon Langham, 
who became a monk of Westmiaster Abbey about 
1335, and afterwards Prior and Abbot of that 
house, paid off its debts out of his private funds, 
and when he died left the residue of his property, 
some ten thousand pounds, to that abbey for the 
repair of the buildinge, besides a small legacy to 
each monk of Canterbury and Westminster. Were 
these two wealthy monks an exception to the 
custom of this vow; or did the younger sons of 
the landed gentry, who frequently became monks, 
retain their share of the family possessions ? 

ArTaur Hussey. 

Wingham, near Dover. 


Recisrer oF Suersurye MHosrira, AND 
Scoot, co. York.—Wanted the address of the 
present possessor of the Register of Admissions to 
the Free Grammar School and Hospital (founded 
by Robert Hungate, Esq.) in the town of Sher- 
burne, co. York, 1655-1815. In 1871 it was in 
the hands of J. Coleman, Esq., 22, High Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. (vide Reliquary, 
vol. xii., 1871, p. 62). Information is desired for 
genealogical purposes. James 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


Homer : Omar.—Howmer is, or was in recent 
days, a surname to be found in the southern parts 
of Lincolnshire. The late E. A. Freeman, in a 


letter written in 1857, tells of a certain Thomas 
Omar, a joiner, who seems to have lived at Llan- 
daff. Has = interpretation of = name or 
names, beyond mere guessings, ever been given? 
& A. 
Sea Srreaxs,—What is the cause of the long, 
silvery-looking streaks observable on a calm sea in 
the daytime and after sunset? At Port Erin the 
sailors call them “oily-streake.” James Hatt. 
Lindum House, Nantwich. 


Henry Bracxerr.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me where I can gather information concerning 
a certain Henry Blackett, who is said to have 
been saved by his nurse from the massacre during 
the Irish rebellion? His daughter married into 


the Angus family of Durham. 
A. 8. Brackert. 


Sir Ropert Peake, born 1592, died 1667 
said to have been knighted by Charles I. at Oxford 
in 1645. Was there any connexion between this 
Robert and Prince Rupert? Reference in ‘ Painters 
and their Works,’ Exchange and Mart, 18 Feb- 
ruary, 1895, has been noted. 
H. M. Waite Peake. 
42, Edinburgh Road, Walthamstow, Essex. 


B. Gates.—I came across an etching recently, 
representing a very old and dilapidated a 
Just at the bottom of the picture was written ‘* B. 
Gales first etching.” Can anybody tell who he 


was, and give some date ? 
J. Finptay Sweeztine, 


Roisep Cavrcues.—I shall be glad of the 
assistance of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in compiling a 
list of the ruined churches of England. At present 
1 have descriptions of three— Overstrand, Norfolk ; 
Chingford, Essex ; and Boughton Green, North- 
amptonshire ; but [ believe there are a great many 
more. Joun T. Paces, 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Encravinos. —Being unable to find any account 
of the prints undernoted in any of the works of 
reference to which I have access, I should be 
obliged if any reader would kindly reply to my 
queries concerning the same. th are line 
engravings. 

1. An oblong print, size 9} in. by 3 in., repre- 
senting the interior of an apartment, on the walls 
of which are depicted the labours of Hercules in 
panels, probably imitating tapestry. A man, 
wearing a crown, is seated at an easel painting ; 
by his side a chair, on which are brushes, a palette, 
&c. Strolling about the chamber are a gentleman 
and a lady ; the former has beard and moustache, 
and wears a bat. Near them another lady and 
gentleman, similarly occupied. The gentleman in 
this case is evidently intended for Charles I.; he 
is handling the Garter, or some other decoration, 
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which crosses his cheat. In front of them another 
couple, the gentleman holding his hat in his left 
hand, and pointing with the right, in which he 
holds a s' re nting a 
man carrying the globe on his shoulders. In the 
left-band corner of the print is an inscription, in 
sprach spiele vy Theil 1645.” e print is si 

P. Troschel seul.” Al h the work is, neces- 
sarily, on a small scale, it is most carefully 
executed, and each of the persons is a portrait of 
some one of rank. I wish to know if the print is 
described anywhere, and what is its purport. 

2. An upright print, size 3} in. by 5$ in. The 
print has been produced from two plates, the first 
used for the border or frame, the second for the 
subject, a portrait of a man, half-length, in a 
Genevan (?) gown and large white collar, holding in 
his right hand a book, to which he points with his 
left forefinger. Above is the inscription, “ Wahre 
contrfactur weyllandt des ehrwurdigen Herrn 
Iohan Satory gewesten prediger zu Herrnals”; 
and below an inscription, “ Ps. 119. Ich habe den 
weg der warhaitter wehlett Deme Rechte bab ich 
fur mich gestelt. Ich hange an deinem zeugnussen. 
Herr Lass mich nicht zu schandt werdten.” The 
border surrounding the portrait is exquisitely 
engraved in the style of, I think, De Bry. Above 
is the eagle, typical of the name Johan. Insects, 
flowers, and fruits compose the rest of the design, 
amongst which are conspicuous the thistle, rose, 
bluebell, and a large grasshopper. I wish to know 
who the individual represented was, and, if possible, 
the name of the engraver. FP. 


“ Por-BorLeR.”—Reviewers of books often speak 
of “the genus pot-boiler.” Who first coined this 
culinary term, and so made it of lite value ? 


James ©. Parker. 
Rookley, Bournemouth. 


(The earliest instance advanced in the ‘Century 
Dictionary ' is from Grove’s ‘ History of Music,’ 


Rorat Hovse or Srvuart.—Are there in exist- 
ence any portraits of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I., of Louisa Maria, daughter 
of James II., and of Duke of Gloucester, son 
of Queen Anne ? Atrrep Motory. 


“Taraster”: “Gritpter.”—On examination 
of the register of baptisms of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, for the years 1628-9, I observe that the occu- 
pation of the father is given in several cases as 

thraster,” and in others as “ grildler,” words I 
cannot trace in any dictionary to which I have 
referred. Oan any of your readers explain ? 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Size or Heavs.—I understand that it is almost 
impossible to dispose of gentlemen’s hats at rum- 
mage 


saler, in consequence of their being too large. 


Is it a known fact that the poorer classes have 
smaller heads than men in the higher grades of 
society ? oO. 8. T. 


Ccriovs Names.—In the Times recently was 
recorded the death of Col. Bythesea. In the 
Guardian the name Chataway occurred. I have 
seen also Bytheway, Treadaway, Gotobed, Toogood, 
Doolittle. Are these names originally ni 
or are they corruptions of other names? The list 
of such names might be much prolonged. 

E. Leaton- 


Carrixetoy, tHe Devonsnire “ Port.” — 
Some time ago a question was raised as to the 
Christian names of this person, and it was asserted 
with confidence that these were “ Noel Thomas.” 
I then pointed out that in a biographical notice of 
Carrington, printed and presumably approved by 
H. E. Oarrington, the names are given as 
“Nicholas Toms.” This is evidence at least in 
favour of Nicholas Toms. What is the evidence 
in favour of the confident assertion that the poet’s 
name was Noel Thomas? James Datvas. 


[See & 8, vi. 428, 491; vii, 72.) 


‘Hott’ or ‘Gaxozs.’—The supposed facts 
regarding this tune, as stated by various writers, 
are so conflicting that I shall be glad if any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw light upon its 
origin. Parr and Crawford have nothing to say 
about it, which is unfortunate, as their care in 
citation make any statement they record very 
valuable. Major says of it, “Said to have been 
the battle song of the Reformation”; but as he 
“ no authority or any other information regard- 
ng the tune, one does not know how much weight 
to give the statement. Love says that several 
American collections assign it to one Chandler ; 
but as he does not note the collections which so 
nes 4 it no verification of his statement can be 
made. I am inclined to think he is wrong. So 
far, I have not seen one American collection which 
gives it to Chandler, In American collections 
there are a few tunes assigned to Chandler, and 
among them is one called ‘ Enfield,’ which bears 
some resemblance to ‘Ganges’; but it is a common 
metre tune, while ‘Ganges’ is 8.8.6.8.8.6, and it 
is not uncommon to find both tunes in one collec- 
tion. For instance, Wyeth’s ‘ Repository,’ which 
Love quotes, gives ‘Ganges’ without name, but 
Chandler's name is put to ‘Enfield.’ I think 
Love has been misled by the fact that ‘ Ganges’ 
is in some collections called ‘Enfield.’ In Peck’s 
‘Valuable Selection of Sacred Music,’ Phila- 
delphia, 1810, it is distinctly marked as a Euro- 
er composition, and said to be taken from the 

idgwater Collection. Of this latter collection I 
have not yet been able to secure a very early 
edition ; but both my copies give the tune without 
composer's name, and call it ‘Bendish.’ The 
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Bridgwater Collection was su to contain 
ao European tunes, and is usually dated 
1812; but as at present I have not seen a first 
edition, I cannot say why Peck, in 1810, refers to 
a book not published until two years later. The 
only explanation I can offer is that writers on the 
subject of psalmody make so many mistakes 
because what one says another takes without the 


least attempt at v ion. 
Jas, 
Philadelphia. 


Tae Taames: “Pontirex Maximus”: Dicker. 
—I have engravings of his Walton and Hampton 
bridges, also descriptions of them in the ordinary 
London and Thames books after 1750. Can any 
one give me details of his life? It is not in the 
*Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ whose editors have cruelly 
neglected old Thames men. M. Grosley, in his 
interesting account of his visit to London in 1765, 
Englished by T. Nugent in 1772, mentions Dicker 
as one of the patriotic Englishmen who founded 
public institutions. Among these are 


“* several bridges built between London and Oxford, by | ¥' 


Mr. Dicker, who, having made a fortune in America, 
came twenty years after, to spend it in the service of the 
country where he was born, and in which he, by that 
means, became Pontifex Maximus, Amongst t 
bridges, that which he caused to be thrown over the 
Thames at Walton makes a conspicuous fi : the 
building cost ten thousand pounds. The lands divided 
by the Thames, and which this bridge may be said to 
anite, bave thereby greatly increased their value.” 
F, J. Forsivatt. 


Beglies, 


TWO ARCHDEACONS OF TAUNTON. 
viii. 225.) 

This duplication of archdeacons may be paralleled 
by another duplication in somewhat the same con- 
oexion. William of Wrotham was King’s Forester 
at Petherton, with jurisdiction over all woodland 
manors in the four adjoining counties; he was 
Lord of the Manor of Newton Forester (hence his 
official status), and a layman. Much later, when 
the local properties became subdivided, the manorial 
rights ve in Emma de Placey and her husband 
John Hairun, or Heroun ; one of this name was 
coparcener in the manor of Beer Coombe, near 
Taunton, about 1170. To shift the scene; we find 
this property and forestry vested in the family of 
Mortimer, Earls of March; and in 1397-8 the 
office of sole Forester of Petherton was held by the 
Geoffrey Chaucer of the 

ntess Eleanor, née Holland, he having held it 
since 1390-1, as deputy. Geoffrey died in 1400, 
and his reputed son Thomas succeeded to the 
in 1416-17, he having very probably 
held it as deputy in the interim. This Thomas 
Chaucer is described, among many other 


appointments, as Constable of Taunton. Now 
bert le Chaucer, who died in 1310, the poet’s 
dfather, married Mary (Stace), widow of —— 
eroun, and it is no idle assumption that these 
Herouns may have been connected in blood, else 
why burden the London poet with personal duties 
at such a distance? I remark above that the ve 
famous William de Wrotham was a la ; 
elder son, William of Rodenhall, in Wrotham, it 
was who, being a cleric, was Rector of Malling, in 
Kent, and also Archdeacon of Taunton. The rise 


of this family probably sprang from the 
of William de Wrotham with Maud de Cornhill, 
deriving from Gervase de Cornhill, Sheriff of 
London, 1160-1, and Justice Itinerant ; of whose 
grandsons one, named — became Viscomes 
of Kent, another, named William, became Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry in 1215. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The mention of a former Archdeacon of Taunton 
(in connexion with Archdeacon Denison’s — 
viz., William de Wrotham, temp. King John, by 
our correspondent Mrs. Bocer, was especially 
interesting to me, as my father, the late Rev. 
Canon Lane—who became Rector of Wrotham, in 
Kent, in 1846—was lineally descended from the 


hese | archdeacon’s brother Richard de Wrotham, the 


bable founder of the parish church, whose tomb 
be. discovered and restored. My father quartered 
the arms of De Wrotham, as his descent from 
Richard de Wrotham was through five heiresses, 
the last of whom, “~~ daughter and coheir 
of Hamphrey Wyrley, Esq., of Hamstead, oo. 
taff., married his John 
Lane, of Bentley, grandson of Col. John Lane, of 
Bentley, who, with his sister Jane (afterwards 
Lady Fisher), was instrumental in saving the 
life of King Charles II. after the Battle of Wor- 
cester. The arms of De Wrotham (Gules, a chev. 
between three lions’ = ermine) were placed b 
my father in a shield in the centre of the ch 


porch at Wrotham. 
H. Laxe, Chester Herald. 


Tae Bontat or Isanetta, Queen or Ep- 
warp II, (8* 8S. viii. 241).— Whilst preparing the 
short memoir on the burial of Queen Isabella, I 
forgot to refer to an important paper in the Archeo- 
logia of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. xxxv. 
pp. 453-469. It is entitled ‘* Notices of the last 
days of Isabella, Queen of Edward the Second, 
drawn from an Account of the Expenses of the 
Household. By Edw. A. Bond, Esq., ron 
Librarian in the Department of MSS., British 
Museum,” read before the Society 16 March, 
1854. 

The document upon which the writer, so well 
known in later days, founds his paper is the Cot- 
tonian Manuscript, Galba E. xiv., containing an 
account of the expenses of the household of Queen 
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Isabelle, from the beginning of October, 1357, to 
4 Dec., 1358, “a few days after her burial, and 
more than three months after her death, which it 
fixes at the twenty-second of August.” Very 
interesting particulars are stated in this manu- 
script, proving clearly that although, as Froissart 
says, “the King by the advice of his council, 
ordered his mother to be confined in a goodly 
castle,” Castle Rising, yet that the strictness of her 
seclusion was greatly relaxed. She was permitted 
to receive very numerous visitors, and the amounts 
expended on entertainments were large and liberal ; 
the household expenses and other charges from 
1 Oct. to 5 Dec., 1358, amounting to no less than 
9,0001, This period, indeed, belongs to the time 
shortly after the queen’s death ; but there seems no 
reason to suppose that her allowance was other 
than adequate during her lifetime. 

In the a of October, 1357, the queen’s 

riod of seclusion appears to have come to an end, 

or she is no longer at Castle Rising, but at her 
castle at Hertford. A little later she sets out from 
Hertford on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, resting 
at Tottenham, London, Eltham, Dartford, and 
Rochester ; and returning to Hertford at the begin- 
ning of November, On 20 March, 1358, the king 
sups with her. On St. George’s Day the queen 
appears to have been present at the grand festi- 
vities held at Windsor, “in honour of the many 
crowned heads and noble foreigners then in Eng- 
land.” Daring part of May, Isabella was in 
London, receiving as guests the king and even 
Queen Philippa. Her death took place at Hert- 
ford Castle, and payments were made “‘ to fourteen 
r persons for watching the Queen’s corpse there, 
ay and night, from Saturday the 25th of August 
until the 23rd of November.” 

Sandford’s statement that she breathed her last 
at Castle Rising is, therefore, clearly erroneous; the 
authority of the book of household expenses is 
indisputable. 

The body, which had doubtless been embalmed, 
a to have been removed from Hertford 

tle on 24 Nov., and the funeral, at the Grey 
Friars, in Newgate Street, took place on 27 Nov., 
*‘the Archbishop of Canterbury officiating, and 
the King himself being present at the ceremony.” 

In the summary of expenses with which Dr. 
Bond’s paper concludes, “the total amount ex- 

mded on jewels [by the queen] was no less than 

,3991., equivalent to about 16,000/. of our present 
currency.” Isabella certainly cannot be said to 
have had a meagre allowance, if she was able to 
incur such extravagant expenditure, 

In Dean Stanley’s ‘ Historical Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey’ (third edition, p. 198), an 
account is given of the latest instance of a sepa- 
rately buried heart which has fallen under my 


notice. The funeral of George II. took place in | ; 


the Abbey on 11 Nov., 1760; but in a note it is 


stated that “the heart had been previously de- 
ited in the vault (on Sunday, 9 Oct.) by the 
Lord Chamberlain.” W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Napo.eon’s Imperist Guarp (8" §. viii, 288). 
—The strength of the Guard varied greatly at dif- 
ferent periods. It always formed an army corps; 
but army corps had not the uniformity of numbers 
under the Empire which they have now. It con- 
sisted of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers. 
The corps of Guides, instead of being, as your 
correspondent supposes, the nucleus of the Guard, 
was but a regiment in it. The Imperial Guard of 
Napoleon IL]. was a very close imitation of that of 
the First Empire. It also consisted of all the arms ; 
it also formed an army corps, and served as such 
in the Metz campaign of 1870. Its uniforms were 
a pretty close imitation of those of the Guard of the 
First Empire, but less eccentric. For example, the 
Grenadiers, the Voltigeurs, the Guides, the Dra- 
goons, the Hussars, the Artillery, and the Eogineers 
of the Guard wore from 1852 to 1870 uniforms 
which followed those of the similar regiments of the 
Guard of the First Empire. The real household 
troops of the First Consul and First Emperor and 
of Napoleon III. were not the Guard so much as a 
small body-guard contained within it, but not 
meant for fighting : in the first case the Mame- 
lakes, and in the second case the Cent Gardes. 
There were no Mamelukes in the Guard of Napo- 
leon IIL, but there was a regiment of Zouaves 
of the Guard, which formed the only new feature 
in the latter as compared with the earlier —— 


Matta (8"§. viii. 247).—Doubtless the desired 
information about Barbara will be forthcoming 
from Malta. Von Helfert, in his account of the 
last events in the life of Murat, remarks that 
Domenico Franchisetti, who was adjutant to the 


ill-fated King of Naples, does not make further 
mention of Barbara after the landing. ‘‘ Fran- 
chisetti* erwahnt ihn nicht mehr, und anderswo 
habe ich nichts tiber ihn gefunden” (p. 122). 
Possibly the Marquis pz SassEenay may find what 
he desires in the various contributions to the subject 
made by Signor B. Maresca, a well-known writer in 
the ‘ Archivio Storico per le Province Napoletane,’ 
by F. Furcheim (51, Piazzs dei Martiri) 
at Naples, 

In a od sees at Milan (2 vols., 12mo., 
1839), entitled ‘ Gioacchino Murat,’ the following 
account is given of the landing :— 

“ Ingrossando le nemiche torme, ingombrato d’ esse il 
terreno, chiusa non offre scampo che il mare, 
ma balze alpestre si frappongono : eppure Gioacchino vi 
si precipita, ed arrivando al lido vede la sua barca 
veleggiare da lunge. Ad alta voce chiama Barbara (era 


* * Memoires sur les Evénements de Joachim,’ Parise, 
826. Cf. also ‘Sur le Catastrophe de l'ex-Roi de 
Naples,’ Colletta-Galloir, Paris, 1823. 
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il nome del condottiero) ; ma quegli I’ ode e piu fugge 
per far guadagno delle riche sue spoglie; ladro edingrato. 
Gioacchino, regnando, lo aveva tratto dalla infamia di 
corsaro, e benché Maltese, ammesso nella sua marina e 
sollevato in breve spazio a capitano di fregata, cavaliere 
e barone,”—Vol. ii. pp. 248-9. 


Sr. Crain Bappever. 


Saxton Famity §. viii. 268).—I am able 
to state that the Capt. Saxton of H.M.S. Pearl 
afterwards became Sir Charles Saxton, Bart., 
who was Resident Commissioner of the Navy 
at Portsmouth, where he had the honour of 
receiving Queen Caroline, and was presented by 
King George III. with full-length portraits of 
himself and of the queen by Gainsborough. The 
es now are in the Council Chamber of the 

rough of Abingdon. Sir Charles died in that 
town in 1808, and was buried at Gloucester 
Cathedral, inside of which is a brass tablet. His 
house in Abingdon still stands as when he died. 
Another member of the same family was Chris- 
topher Saxton, who made the first complete map 
of England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who 
honoured him and his work by giving her portrait 
as frontispiece to his atlas. This atlas is now very 
rare, and formed an exhibit in one of the recent 
national exhibitions, as did also the portrait of Sir 
Charles in the Naval Exhibition. The under- 


signed’s grandfather was cousin of the above- 


The title is now extinct. 
G. H. Saxtoy, Maj.-Gen. 


named baronet. 


Emaleigh, Exeter. 


Toora-Brusues (7" vi. 247, 292, 354; vii. 
29, 291, 414; ix. 37; xii. 96; 8 8. iii, 117; viii. 
214).—Mr. J. Dixon omitted to turn to the last 
but one of the references I have given, or he 
would have seen that I there quoted in full the 
passage from ‘ Memoirs of the Verney Family,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 234, 235, which he now reintroduces to 
our notice. The mention of “ teeth-brushes” in 
vol. iii. p. 39 I did not see in 1893, ** because it 
was not yet in sight,” that instalment of the 
memoirs not having been published till the year 
following. I imagined that I had done something 
towards proving the seventeenth century existence 
of the tooth-brush by my contribution 7" §, vii. 
291 respecting a lady’s toilette in 1640. It is 
highly probable that Prof. Newton’s Turkish im- 
plement of 1656 would be a stick of dragon-root, 
or some other fibrous wood, such as is still used in 
Eastern lands, Hogs’ bristles would hardly cleanse 
the teeth of a True Believer. Sr. Swirary, 


Enecravines by viii. 188). 
& Q.,’ xii. 287, 475, contains a list 
of portraits said to be engraved by Faithorne, and 
among them I find “ Archbishop Laud and Lord 
Strafford, small ovals in one plate.” Faithorne 
also engraved a map of ‘‘ London in 1658” in 
five sheets, republished by Evans, 403, Strand, in 


1857. ‘The Art of Graveing and Etching,’,&c., 
London, 1662, and ‘Seven Heads of Early English 
Printers, including those of Caxton, Wynkyn de 
Worde, &c., drawn in Indian ink by William 
Faithorne, are in the British Museum. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknozk Road. 


Cartrte Rexic viii. 229). — Carlyle, 
having been born 4 December, 1795, completed 
his eightieth year on 4 December, 1875. In com- 
memoration of this event, a party of his admiring 
friends presented him with an address and a gold 
medal—designed by Mr. Boehm—of which the 
silver medal described must be a copy. (See 
‘ Annual Register,’ 1875, p. 116.) 

Epwarp H. Marssatu, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Heratpic: MarsHALLING BY QuaRTERING (8 
S. vii. 308, 375, 518).—With all deference to Mr. 
Parrrinesg, I do not think he is correct when he 
states (p. 375) that, under the conditions given by 
Mr. Cueyye at p. 308, the arms should be mar- 
shalled as “‘ Quarterly of four, 1 and 4, A; 2, B; 
3, 0.” I would rather say that the other alterna- 
tive suggested by Mr, Cuerwe is the correct one, 
namely, that the arms of B and © should be 
quarterly quartered in 2 and 3, As I understand 
it, each primary or grand quarter denotes a separate 
and distinct marriage with an heiress, and when 
that heiress happens to be the descendant of 
another heiress, and entitled accordingly to bear 
quartered arms, those arms must be borne quar- 
terly quartered on her husband's shield. In other 
words, you are not entitled to place all your allied 
coats upon separate primary quarters in your 
shield, but must restrict them to that particular 
quarter which denotes the marriage with the 
heiress that has brought them in ; and there they 
must be quarterly quartered. The fact of such an 
heiress being a widow makes no difference, for, as 
Mr. Panrrrivee says, all the descendants of an 
heiress are entitled to quarter her arms. 

J. 8. Upat. 

Fiji, 


§. viii, 266).—The etymology 
which connects Lichfield with the Saxon i 
is duly noticed in Harwood’s ‘ Lichfield’ (where 
other authorities are cited), and accepted in Shaw's 
‘ Staffordshire.’ The corroborative evidence which 
the late Dean Bickersteth noted in the street names 
is interesting. Frog Lane is even more convincing 
in its original form Frogmere Street, “ Vinella 
vocata Frogmaristreet,” according to an old record 
cited by Harwood and Shaw. “Bridge Street” 
dates from the causeway made by Bishop Langton, 
in 1310, over the pool between the city and the 
cathedral close. By what freak of the inhabitants 
could a simple word like ‘‘ Bridge” have been 
corrupted to the pointless “ Bird Street” ? Dam 
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Street was named from a milldam at the east end 
of the pool; a mill is mentioned by Erdeswick, 
and living inhabitants can still remember one at 
that point. Two more names may be added to the 
dean's three: Wade Street, which runs parallel 
with Frog Lane, and, according to local tra- 
dition, used to have a stream running by it, and 
Sandford Street, “anciently Sandeforde-street ”; 
the bridge over which ford, in 1535, is described as 
“ Novum pontem” (Harwood, ed. 1806, p. 501). 
Percy Simpson. 
Till Mr. Bradley ted out that Lichfield 
must be the Cair Leite of Nenniaus, all attempts 
to discover the meaning of the name were futile. 
This discovery gave the needed clue, Luitooit 
explaining the Licit-feld of Bada, as well as 
Liwydgoet, where St. Chad was born. The Eto- 
cetum of the Ravenna geographer and the 
Etocetum of the Antonine Itinerary were then 
seen to be corruptions of the older name from 
re a hybrid name, meani e plain by the city 
of the grey wood. Isaac TaYor. 


Joun Rocrrs, Vicar or Braprorp, WItts 
8" §. viii. 149).—An entry in Sir Thomas 
illipps’s ‘ Monumental Inscriptions in the 


County of Wilton,’ pt. ii., 1822, furnishes the | T 


information (p. 278) that John Rogers, M.A., 
forty-three years vicar, who died 20 April, 1754, 
ogee seventy-five, his wife Elizabeth, and several 
of his family were respectively interred in the 

bh church of Bradford-on-Avon. Susannah 

ers (ob. 1 May, 1775, at. twenty-two) lies 
buried in the same place. Arms: Az, a mullet 
argent on a chief or, a fleur-de-lis gules. 


Toapstowss §. viii, 65, 217).—Visitors to 


Tunbridge Wells will not forget the curious 
** Toad” Rock on Rusthall Common. 
E. Watrorp. 


Torsrixe-Gate Tickets (7" 8S. ix. 228, 296). 
—The following extract from the Local Govern- 
ment Journal will, I think, be a fitting conclusion 
to my former communication :— 


“It is an interesting fact, that of all the turnpike 
truste with which this country abounded in the last 
generation, there remains only one in existence. Pos- 
sibly it will be a surprise to some people to hear that 
there is even one survivor of such an unpopular system 
of road government, but it would not be possible to 
make the assertion a few weeks hence. The Shrewsbury 
and Holyhead turnpike has for the most part been 
already thrown open, but the portion of the road which 
traverses the Island of Anglesey was continued in exist- 
ence by a special Act of 1590 until November 1 of the 
present yesr. Thirty years ago there were no fewer 
then 1,047 turnpike trusts in England and Waler, with 
20,189 miles of road supported by tolls,” 


Everarp Home Coremay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Tae Transricuration (8" §, viii. 228).—There 
has always been some doubt as to the scene of this 
miracle. According to Bishop Christopher Words- 
worth, in a note on St. Matthew's Gospel, in his 
‘Greek Testament,’ it is wisely left in doubt :— 

“ The Holy Spirit has left all these matters in Christ’s 
history uncertain ; probably with the same design that 
he had in not mentioning the burial-place of Moses, 
viz., to guard against superstition.” —St. Matthew iv. 1. 

Archbishop Thomson, in his excellent ‘ Life of 
Jesus Christ,’ in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
observes, in reference to the same subject :— 

“ There are no means of determining the position of 
the mountain; although Ceesarea Philippi was the scene 
of former conversations, it does not follow that this 
occurred on the eastern side of the lake, for the inter- 
vening week would have given time enough for a long 
journey thence. There is no authority for the tradition 
which identifies this mountain with Mount Tabor, 
although it may be true.”—Vol. i, p. 1059. 

Jouwn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Spenser followed the ancient traditional view 
universally held in his time, but now discarded 
by all competent authorities. In favour of ‘‘ one 
of the peaks which rise above the southern slo 

of Hermon” the compiler of Haydn’s ‘ Bible 
Dictionary’ cites Stanley, Porter, and Robinson. 
he reason for the choice of each site is that each 
is “a mountain apart,” but this description is more 
literally true of Hermon than of Tabor, which is 
said, indeed, to have been in our Lord’s time a 
fortified post. Cc. 0. B. 


Spenser naturally took the universal belief of his 
time, that this event happened on Tabor ; but it 
is now known that there was a military fort on 
Tabor. Tennyson as naturally takes not indeed 
the universal, bat a very common modern belief 
that Hermon was the spot (see Stanley and Farrar 
and many others). Hermon answers the description 
best as the highest summit near Ceesarea. 

©. F. 8. Warrex, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


The tradition that Mount Tabor was the scene 
of the Transfiguration had become so general that 
it was inevitable that Spenser sh accept it. 
Robinson shows that this was not of earlier date 
than the second half of the fourth century after 
Christ ; for ‘‘ Eusebius, who died about a.p. 340, 
makes no allusion whatever to the opinion in 
question, although nothing would have been more 
natural, had it then existed, inasmuch as he 
describes the mountain in reference to the Old 
Testament.” Not to mention the fact that the 
summit of Mount Tabor was, in all probability, 
fortified in the time of our Lord, the course of 
narrative (particularly as related in St. Mark) 


shows that Christ and his apostles were at the time 
of the Transfiguration still in the neighbourhood 
Philippi, so that the bigh mountain was 


of Caesarea 
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in all probability one of the of Mount 
Hermon or in the region about there. A note in 
the Rheims version mentions this as the view of 
some, though it seems to prefer the traditional 
site of Mount Tabor. But it was natural that 
Tennyson should adopt the opinion of most Eng- 
lish commentators since the time of Robinson. 


W. T. Lynn, 
Biackheath, 


Spenser would, in all probability, be acquainted 
with the ancient traditional opinion ; and may not 
the hymn of St. Cosmas (a.p. 760) have been 
known to him, in which Tabor is mentioned three 
times as the scene of the Transfiguration, a hymn 
familiar to us through the late Dr. Neale’s trans- 
lation, a part of which is given in ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ No. 460? Tennyson may 
have been led to fix upon Hermon in consequence 
of what is said in the late Dean Stanley's ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 399. It can hardly be said that 
“the actual ‘high mountain’ is a matter of con- 
jecture,” for, as Canon Cook remarks in the 

Speaker's Commentary’ (St. Mark ix. 2), “‘ we 
can scarcely resist the conclusion to which late 
travellers and critics have been led, that the su 
natural transaction took place on one of its [Her- 
ae loftiest peaks”; a view supported by Dr. 

in the Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
W. H. Borys. 

Dacre Vicarage. 


Frorio viii. 209).—His daughter and 
sole heir Aurelia was executrix to her husband 
James Molins, barber-surgeon, who died at Stoke 
Newington 2 Dec., 1638, and was buried at St. 
Andrews, Holborn. She left issue six sons and 
three daughters, James, Edward, Charles, John, 
William, and Mathias, Lucy, Vera Aurora, and 
Aurelia ; of whom Lucy married Thomas Knowles, 
of London, dyer. See ‘ Funeral Certificate, Coll. 
of Arms,’ i. 24, p. 120. I do not know the date 
of death of Aurelia Florio. Arms of Molins : 
Ermine, a fer de moline azure, Arms of Florio: 


“Lanxy Maw” (8" §. viii, 167).—There seems 
no question that the height of the figure is 240 feet. 
There is also in either hand, parallel with the body, 
a long staff, which has been described as “a rake 
and a hoe,” or, as ‘‘ possibly a club and a bow,” 
or, more safely, as “the somewhat unmeaning 
sticks,” Dr. Phené, F.S.A., first called attention 
to the figure in 1873, with the supposition that it 
may have formed an enclosure, such as that in 
Ceesar, ‘ De Bello Gall.,’ vi. 16: “‘ Simulacra habent, 
quorum contexta viminibus vivis membra homini- 
bus complent,” in which the space thus marked out 
would have been surrounded by a — con- 
fine the victims within the enclosure. 


as a! the date, 


renovation took place in 1873, the whole has been 
marked out afresh, so as not to be in its 

state. See ‘A Handbook to Eastbourne...... il- 
mington......(with other places near),’ by G. F. 
Chambers, Lond., 1875, pp. 81-2 ; W. O. Plender- 
leath, ‘The White Horses of the West of England, 
with notices of some other Turf Monuments,’ 
Lond., s.a., pp. 37-9; both of which have prints. 
Dr. Phené’s notice in 1873 is from Plenderleath, 
u.s. p. 38, published in 1885 (Crockford). 

Ep. MaRsHAtt. 


«Long Man," of Wilmington. ‘The figure ia flly 
ilmington. e is 
writes about in the ‘Sussex Arch. is.” 4 
97-111, and there is a shorter notice in iv. 63. 
Another theory was put forth by Dr. Phené ; see 

Sumfield’s ‘ Guide to Eastbourne,’ 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 


Bear's Woop Green (8" 8. viii. 168, 231).— 
It is a bad plan to guess at the meaning of 
names. If K. P. D. E. could give some old 
variants of the name, in the absence of definite 
information, it would greatly assist ; because as it 
stands it may mean the Bearward’s Green, a piece 
of ground in the occupation of the person who 
looked after the bears which were baited by our 
sporting ancestors. This is only a conjecture on 
my part. 


Tae Earty Lirs or Anye (8* S. viii. 
141, 189).—On reading again the letter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn to Margaret of Austria, it seems 
that we can draw from the phrase “la petitte 
boulain” no inference as to the girl’s identity or 
age. The phrase is what would naturally be used 
at Margaret’s own court of achild among the other 
ladies and older maids, and is adopted by Sir 
Thomas from them. However, Anne the 
certainly was, for we have her own letter to 
father (printed in Ellis, second series, ii. 10) on 
the French appointment ; the letter is dated from 
Hever, and must have been written directly on her 
return there with Sir Thomas's ”" It is in 
French, which suits well her arrival from a French- 
speaking court ; probably having been there some 
few years, and being so young, she was not very 
capable of writing in English. But is not the next 


step to take to ascertain the date of M 8 
letter to Sir Thomas on Anne's arrival? Surely 
this can be done ; Le Glay must have stated where 
the letter is preserved. This date would go far to 
settle the question of Ahne’s age 3 as it is, the 
evidence we already have, the letter printed by 
Mr. Hopeoxin and Anne’s own in Ellis, seems to 
me greatly in favour of Friedmann’s date of 1502 
for her birth. Anne's letter does not read like that 

of a child of seven. 
I have just been trying another way to get near 
ty wer ot Mare Boleyn. We appear now 


re 
is 
is 
f | 
f 
3 ‘ 
Azure, a heliotrope or, in chief the sun in its 
splendour. Hewry H. Gisss. | 
Aldenham. 
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to conclude that she was younger than Anne; but 
Blunt states (‘ Hist. Reform.,’ i, 124) that she was 
certainly married to William Carey in 1520. 
Whether this is correct I know not ; but if it is, if 
Mary was younger than Anne, and Anne born in 
1507, then Mary must have been married at twelve. 
Is this likely? Burke corroborates to some degree, 
stating (s.v. Carey, Lord Hunsdon) that Mary’s 
eldest son died in 1596, aged seventy-two. If this 
again is correct, then Mary cannot have been 
married later than 1523, at fifteen. 

Bat will not Mr. Gairpyer make some attempt 
to find the date of Margaret of Austria’s letter to 
Sir Thomas Boleyn? I still think this of great 


importance. C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Armapa Tasres (8 8, viii, 227).—There is 
what is locally believed to be a Spanish Armada 
= in St. James’s Church, in this city ; but I 

ve grave doubts as to itsauthenticity. I bave a 
large engraving (“Pierce delin* Page sculp*”) of 


the interior of the nave of Exeter Cathedral, which | ha 


shows this identical Polpit in the midst of some 
very ugly stalls, and in the centre of the fourth 
bay of the north arcade west of the transepts. This 
print is not dated, but evidently belongs to the 
early part of last century. New stalls were erected 
in the cathedral’s nave in 1684, and it is possib'e 
the pulpit was put there then. Anyhow, it was 
removed in 1834, and two years later presented 
by the Dean and Chap‘«r to S:, James’s, a then 
new district church, which latter has since dis- 
wonee and made way for a rather fine edifice on 
self-same site. The legend is that the chaire 
is of Spanish origin, and was brought over in Don 
Petro de Valdez’s great galleon, known as the 
Capitana, which was taken, or wrecked, in Tor- 
bay. My own practical opinion is that it is made 
of Englisb oak, and dates from Sir Christopher 
Wren's day, i.¢., something like one hundred 
years later than the Spanish ada’s time. 
Haray Hems. 
Pair Park, Exeter. 


The altar at Rye Church was su |, for a 
long time, to have been a table from a ship captured 
from the Armads, It was made of mahogany. 
Recent research bas proved that the real date is 
temp. William IIL 

Eowarp H. Mansnatt, M.A. 


Wiraam (8* §. viii. 94, 144, 178, 234).—Mr. 
Axwortr's useful note as tothe time when the name 
of the river Rum was first invented accords with 


and 789, and 7 venerable authority of Bede. 
But the name Hrofes-ceaster may be better ex- 
lained by Rotibis, the name in the Peutinger 

‘ables, than by Durobrive, the duplicate name in 
the Antonine Itinerary. 

The young gentleman who eays he is still in one 
of the lower forms propounds the conundrum, 
When is the Cam not theCam? When he gets his 
remove he may find that before the reign of 
Henry II. the Cam was called. the Granta, as part 
of it still is. In the ‘Chronicle’ Cambridge is 
called Grantanbryog, which can only mean the 
bridge of Granta. Kemble bas printed some late 
charters in which Cambridgeshire is called Grante- 
brigize Comitatus and also Grantebrigescir, a name 
which was corrupted to Cantebruggescr’, a form 
first found in a document of 1142. This ultimately 
became Cambridge, just as Pontefract became 
Pomfret. The name Cambridge, as a matter of 
course, gave rise to the belief that Cam, and not 
Granta, was the correct name of the river crossed 
by the bridge. As to the meanings of him and 
m, I have neither time nor inclination to copy 
articles from Toller-Bosworth, which he can look 
up as well asI can, or he can read what I bave 
Reo? this subject in former volumes of 
‘w 

Mr. Hatt, who so liberally supplies the readers 
of ‘N. & Q’ with comic philology of the Macedon 
and Monmouth type, has at the last reference 
beaten his own record. He contends that the 
Cam, a remarkably straight river, means crooked, 
since there is a place called Camelford, and ‘‘ we 
know,” he adds, *‘ how very crooked is the camel’s 
back.” Q.E.D. There are, however, some other 
things that “‘we know.” “We know,” for instance, 
that camel is a Semitic word, meaning the “carrier,” 
or beast of burden, and not the crooked back. 
“We know” also that Cornwall was never in- 
habited by camels or Semites. And “we know,” 
lastly, that Camelford was formerly Gavelford, 
signifying a ford where toll or tribute of some kind 
was paid. Mr. Hatv’s other little syllogisms are 
no less lucid. The reason why no “attack” should 
be made on the Arun, is ‘‘see the Arno (Aruns= 
Mars).” Here our comic philologist seems to have 
confused Aruns and Ares. For the river Penk, 
which he calls Pink, we are to ‘‘ cf. the patronymic 
Pinnock, i. ¢., headwater.” It is useless to “ cf. 
Pinnock,” as it was a nickname, meaning the 
hedge-sparrow. Isaac TaYLor. 


The names of European rivers seem always to 
be of only one or two syllables, unless, perhaps, in 
Spain. This gives us an immense “— - over 
the New World in naming places like Cambri 


my own recollections. He is undoubtedly right | Moulsford, Yeovil, Luton (on the Lea), Wilton (on 
in regerding Hrof, the legendary eponymus of the Wiley), Wandsworth (on the Wandle), Wey- 


ter, as a fabulous personage, in spite of the | bridge, Arundel, Aberdeen, &c. 


fact that his existence is assumed or affirmed by 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ by charters dated in 673 


What could 
Americans do with Niagara-ford, Susquebanna- 


bridge, Aber-rappabanock, Mississippi - mouth, 


7 : 
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Missouri-worth? Our short river-names enter 
into perhaps half our town and city = a 


ArcHer Femity (8 viii. 208, 255).—By 
Barke’s ‘Extinct Peerage,’ new edition, 1883, 
p. 373, George, the second Baron and first Earl of 
Halifax, married twice; by the second marriage 
he had, with other issue, Elizabeth, who married 
Henry Archer, brother of Lord Archer. This 
Henry was M.P. for Warwick. He died 1768, 
and was buried at Hale. Leo Cottetoy. 


Opp (8 §. viii. 169, 218).—Miss 
Clara Millard, Teddington, Middlesex, would pro- 
bably soon find for Mr. T. Witson the volume 
which he requires. CO. Brrxseck Terry. 


Miami Usiversity §. viii. 68, 118).—In 
Wootton’s ‘Guide to Degrees,’ under “List of Chief 
American Universities,” p. 572, your correspondent 
will find Miami Valley College, Springborough, 
Ohio. Cuas. Jas, Pharr. 


Pracett Famity (8" S. ii. 308).—Since send- 
ing you a short notice of John and Clement 
Pragell, Mayors of Folkestone about 1670, I have 
discovered in the ‘ Cal. of State Papers Domestic,’ 
1570, mention of the name in the North of Eng- 
land, in a letter from Lord Hunsdon to the Earl 
of Sassex :— 

“It were fitter for Knap's and Pragel’s bands to be 
placed in the East March, for they do no service where 
they lie, nor bas any garrison lately been left within 
the Middle March; when the Prince has laid 2,500 upon 
the Border, they have always been in the East March, 
as that is the place either for defence or fur annoyance 


of the Scots.” 

Is anything known of Pragel in the north as a com- 

mander R. J. 
Sandgate, 


Sparke or Fatenpsuip’ (8 S. viii. 248).— 
This is one of the productions of Thomas Church- 
yard, and is reprinted in the third volume of Park's 
edition of the ‘ Harleian Miscellany.’ 

Wituam E, A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Betoran Name (8" §, viii. 207).—I have never 
stopped at Verviers ; but I think I may say that 
the name Xhaveecan be neither Flemish nor French, 
but must be Walloon, if only for its commencing 
with a combination of consonants which is peculiar, 
I to that and occurs no other 
country. I remember some years ago, when passin 
through Fexhe, I tried to elicit the local a 
ounciation of this digraph from a ¢ woman. 
To my amusement, she would insist upon giving 
! the name its French sound (rhyming with English 
sex), doubtless because she thought it more aristo- 
cratic. I subsequently ascertained that the real 
sound of the zh was that of the guttural German 


ch, As other examples of this truly formidable 
double initial I find in the gazetteers (after Xhaee 
and Xhavee) Xhawirs, Xbhendelesse, Xhenemont, 


Xhiersomont, Xhignesse, Xhos. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Portrait oF Warren Hastines (8" S. viii. 
87, 211, 257).—When I was a lad of fifteen or 
sixteen, I was an occasional visitor at Daylesford 
House, which then belonged to a cousin of mine. 
I remember a fine portrait of Warren Hasti 
which was hung, I think, in the dining-room, 
which was understood to always go with the pro- 

rty. At that time the only previous owners 
Pad been Warren Hastings and his widow and Sir 
Charles and Lady Imhoff. Whether the picture 
still remains at Daylesford I cannot say, as since 
my cousin’s death there has been more than one 
change of proprietorship. Whether it was a Rey- 
nolds I cannot state with certainty, but I have an 
impression that it was. It was, at all events, 
Hastings’s own presentment of himself. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Tae §, viii. 89, 152).—Coulin 
was a British giant, pursued by Debon till he came 
to a chasm, across which he leaped, but, falling 
backwards, was killed. The poem referred to is 
Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene’:— 

And eke that ample pitt, yet far renownd 
For the large leape which Debon did com 
Coulin to make, being eight lugs of gro 
Into the which retourning backe he fell. 
Bk. ii. c. x. v. vii, 
I may add that a “lug” is a measure of sixteen 
and a half feet. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Tae Warertoo Batt viii. 248).-—A 
very interesting, though perhaps not absolutely 
complete, list of names of persons invited to the 
Duchess of Richmond's famous ball is to be found 
in Murray's Magazine, January, 1889. The same 
list is also to the of 
of Georgiana, Lady de Ros’ (Murray, 1893). In 
addition to Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian, 
who commanded the 6th Cavalry Brigade at 
Waterloo, the following cflicers of the 10th Hussars 
were invited: Col. Lord Robert Manners, Capt. 
Gurwood and Capt, Arthur Shakespear. Gar- 
wood afterwards compiled the ‘ Wellington Dis- 
patches.’ Shakespear is put down in Lady de 
Ros’s list as being in the 18th Hussars. But this 
is a mistake: see Dalton’s ‘ Waterloo Roll Call,’ 
p. 65, and Siborne’s ‘ Waterloo Letters,’ p. 172. 
According to a curious, but unfinished poem by 
Samuel Hardman, who was a lieutenant and ad- 
jutant of the 10th Hussars at Waterloo, a captain 
in that regiment (whom I take to have been Shake- 
spear) ved on a foaming horse, and in his ball- 
room dress, about four o'clock in the morning, 


| 

F 
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just in time to join his troop, who were about to 

ed to Nivelles and Quatre Bras. He had 
stayed late at the ball, and ridden some sixteen 
miles or more in a little over an hour. It is well 
known that some British officers fought at Quatre 
Bras in their ball dress. Out of a hundred officers 
invited to the Duchess of Richmond’s, forty were 
killed or wounded either next day at Quatre Bras, 
or two days after at Waterloo. Some officers, 
I think, who were not invited to the Duchess of 
Richmond's were present at another dress ball 
that night, which took place in the magnificent 
ball-room, the Concert Noble, in the Rue Ducale. 
See United Service Journal, 1829, part i. p. 85. 
This, perhaps, was the room rendered famous by 
Byron in ‘ Childe Harold ’— 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall— 
though some say that Byron and other travellers 
were shown the Salle de Reception in the Hotel 
de Ville. ATERLOOENSIS, 


A Pirco or Cuezses (8 S. viii. 248).—This 
term is not confined to the Cheshire cheese 
makers or factors, but is common to nearly all the 
- Open cheese markets or fairs. It is used to define 
either the farmer's or the factor’s separate con- 
signment, be the same great or small, on the market 
for delivery to purchasers on day of sale. 

The same term was used formerly in the open 
corn markets, when the farmer conveyed woaiy 
to the market his quantity of wheat or other grain 
he had to sell. This was “ pitched” either in bulk, 
in the market house, or represented there by one 
bag, but the bulk, whatever the quantity might 
be, was at hand for delivery the same day. Owing 
to railways, steam threshing machines, and other 
factors of this advanced age, this primitive mode 
of transacting sales of corn has been almost entirely 


he Cheshire farmer, who proceeded to London 

full of hope in making fourteen pence a pound of 

his cheese, defined the quantity he as his 

** pitch,” knowing, no doubt, no other term by 

which to describe it. AGRICOLA, 
Twickenham. 


This ex is probably common in 
Oheshire; but I have not often heard it in 
Somerset or Devon. The meaning is obviously 
such a quantity of cheese as would be taken to 
a fair or market to be sold from the bulk. In 
this sense the word pitch as a verb and adjective 
4 — (see ‘ West Somerset Word Book,’ 

“ Pitch-market” is still the usual name for 
the part of a fair or market where produce is 
actually on sale from the bulk ; and commodities 
such as corn, wool, hides, cheese, brought in 
wholesale quantities to market, are still said to 
be “pitched for sale.” The practice is now 
becoming rare, but the word describing it is 


quite well known. Bailey has ‘‘ Pitching-pence, 
a Duty for setting down every Sack of Corn or 
Merchandizes in a Fair or Market.” 

However correct cheeses may be in literature, 
that form of plural is not heard in practice. In 
the West we should as soon expect to hear 
** peases” as “cheeses” applied to farm produce. 
Cheeses are the seed-pods of the marsh mallow, 
and no countryman would confound cheese with 
cheeses even without context. 

F. T. Exworrsy. 

Foxdown, Wellington. 


Is not this phrase of kindred with a ‘‘ pitched 
market”? Corn markets are, or were a quarter 
of a century ago, called “ pitched markets,” when 
the farmers produced for the inspection of the 
buyers, not a small sample of the grain in a bag 
which they carried in the pocket, but a sack whi 
was pitched in the market. Thus Doncaster was, 
and I believe still is, a pitched market, while at 
Gainsborough and Brigg the corn is sold by sample. 
A “pitch of cheese” is, I apprehend, the cheese 
pitched in the market, which the buyers can in- 
spect in bulk. I remember seeing many cheeses 
exhibited for eale in this manner in Gainsborough 
market-place somewhere about the year 1850. 

EpwarpD PEAcocK. 


This generally means the whole quantity 
actually ex for sale at a market. 
more in ‘N, & Q.,’ 5" S. ix. 407; x. 54. 

Ww. ©. B. 


Cartmet §, viii. 280).—In your 
notice of Barber’s ‘Furness and Cartmel Notes,’ 
you say that you wonder if the books in the vestry 
of Cartmel Church have ever been examined by 
any one learned in bibliography. In reply, I may 
tefer you to a full and admirable account of the 
collection in Mr. R. O. Christie’s work on ‘ The 
Old Church and School Libraries of Lancashire,’ 
printed for the Chetham Society in 1885. 

W. Surtow. 

Manchester, 


Dors tHe Sun pour ovr tHe Fine? §. 
viii. 148, 231.)—The candle experiments referred 
to at the last reference appear to me wholly un- 
satisfactory, although supported by men of un- 
questionable scientific knowledge and talent. I 
will, with the utmost brevity I can command, 
show the most prominent defects :— 

1. The light of a candle in a dark closet is, by 
contrast, much greater than that of the same 
candle burning in strong sunlight. No doubt a 
man’s foot has some force of gravity, but com- 

with that of the earth it is quite inapprecia- 
le; so the light of a candle burning in s' 
sunlight has some luminous power, but com 
with sunlight it is scarcely to be perceived, 80 
that, by contrast, the light seems dimmed 
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2. A hot sunlight must of necessity soften the 
stearine or tallow of a candle in some measure, 
and being softened it must burn quicker ; so that 
the amount of consumption between candles in a 
cold dark closet and a hot burning sun are not in 
the same condition, and cannot be compared. 

All that is proved by such an experiment is 
this: What effect has the hot sun in softening 
stearine or tallow? and that will vary with cir- 
cumstances. 

As the Editor very properly intimates, experience 
seems to be in absolute contradiction to the verdict 
of those gentlemen who support the negative. 

The fact is this: Ina frost air is condensed, 
but is rarefied by a hot sun. If the air which 
supplies a fire has been rarefied by a hot sun its 
fire nourishment is diminished and the fire is 
more or less starved. By shutting off the sun 
the air is more or less condensed, and the fire is 
supported by a Liebig’s essence of air instead of 
being starved on skilly. In one case the fire is a 
John Browdie, in the other an Oliver Twist under 
the charge of Mr. Bumble. 

E. Coppam Brewer. 


Wituiam Braye, Exoraver (8 §, viii. 267) 
—Miss Anna Frances Byrne was the eldest 
daughter ; she was born 1775; was a member of 
the Old Water Colour Society ; she painted fruit 
and flowers ; she died in 1837, having sent to 
various exhibitions from 1796 to 1833. Miss 
Elizabeth Byrne was the youngest daughter ; she 
exhibited, from 1838 to 1849, landscapes ; she is 
chiefly known as an engraver. Miss Letitia 
Byrne was the third daughter, born 1779 and died 
in 1849 ; she exhibited, from 1799 to 1848, land- 
scapes, but also etched plates. John Byrne, the 
only son, was born 1786 and died 1847; he was 
a member of the Old Water Colour Society, and 
exhibited landscapes from 1822 to 1847. There 
was a Miss Byrne, probably the second 
daughter, who exhibited from 1798 to 1894 under 
her maiden name, and as Mrs, James Green from 
1805 to 1845; she was a miniature painter. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall, 


InpEBTepNEss TO Ben Joyson 
(8* S. viii. 27, 132, 272)—Mr. Henpzrson must 
allow me to say that there appears to be at least 
as much supposition on his side as on mine. Con- 
fessedly his whole case rests upon supposition— 
“if the chronology is correct”—a very parlous 
“if,” considering how little we know on the sub- 
ject. He supposes, moreover, that Shakespeare 
— these phrases from Jonson in or before 
1597, through being associated with him in the 
production of ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ But 
according to the tradition (which Gifford accepts), 
Shakespeare had nothing to do with this play, and 
did not make Jonson’s acquaintance until 1598. 


In that year he is said to have procured for his 
own theatre an improved version of the play, 
which bad previously been acted at a rival house. 
How could this affect his own play, which had 
been published the year before ? 

And why should we suppose any indebtedness 
at all on either side? Most, or all, of the phrases 
cited by Mr. HexpeRson were common property 
when either play appeared. The duelling terms 
certainly were, as appears from Nares. Oarranza’s 
book on the duello was well known to the dra- 
matists of the time; Saviolo’s was translated in 
1594; and we are not to suppose that Shakespeare, 
who knew everything, was ignorant of it. The 
other words are very slender pegs on which to 
hang a theory of “appropriation.” “Coz,” “a 
plague,” “slip,” in the sense of slip away—what 
is there peculiar in these? As to “counterfeit,” I 
do not see that Brainworm and Mercutio use it in 
the same sense. Cc. 0. B. 


Discovery or Jonn Evetry’s ‘Memoirs’ 
8" §S. viii, 245).—Mr. Upcott’s account of the 
ding of John Evelyn’s diary is quite correct. 
I have recently, in inspecting autograph collections, 
found a similar statement, written by Mr. Upcott, 
but of more length. I have introduced it in a 
book I am about to publish, Hirpa Gamur. 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


Spanish Granpees (8 S. viii. 228).—Your 
correspondent will find a long and interesting 
article of five columns in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. iv. 465, 
and a further question in vii. 94, which met with 
no response, Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, 

Gower, THE Post (8" S. viii. 87, 130).—There 
isav description of Gower’s monument 
in Antiquities of London and its 
Suburbs,’ by Alexander Wood, M.A. (Burns & 
Oates, 1874). From this I quote the following 
sentence, which I think may throw some light on 
Dr. Taompson’s question: “‘On the band of 
purple and gold, with fillets of roses, that encircles 
the head we read ‘ Merci Iesu.’” 

Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 


‘Youre Locnimvar’ (8 viii. 18, 54).—If 
Scott wrote that young Lochinvar “sprung” into 
the saddle, no doubt he did. But it is satisfactory 
to have it proved possible by F. R. D. May I be 
allowed to quote a few words from the Times on 
the death of Severn in 1679. ‘‘ Poets in those 
days sang, now they criticize.” Is not this the 
case both of readers and writers in the t 
day 7—our best poets, Scott, Tennyson, Keble, all 
shown up for their inaccuracies, rather than loved 
and honoured for their t gifts, The old- 
fashioned “ poet's licence” is not granted res 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke, 

A Dictionary of Artists who have exhibited Works in 
the Principal London Exhibitions from 1760 to 1898. 
By Algernon Graves. (Graves & Co.) 

Upon the appearance in 1884 of the first edition of Mr. 
Graves's ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ we commended the aim 
and exhibited the method of the work. Since that time 
it bas been immediately under our bands as a book of 
reference, and there have been few weeks, and com- 
paratively few days, when we have not had occasion to 
turn to ite valuable pages. Few can know how many 
applications to ‘ N. & Q.’ would be saved by a reference 
to this volume. Concerning the caricaturist H. B. some 
particulars are asked in the present number and are 
replied to in our “ Answers to Correspondents.” Appli- 
cation to Mr. Graves’s book shows that six caricatures 
by Jobn Doyle (H. B.) were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy betwixt 1825 and 1835. In ite new and much 
enlarged shape the work will be of greatly augmented 
value. It is,in the first place, continued from 1880 to 
1893, is greatly increased in size, and has very many 
more pager. The number of exhibitions dealt with is 
doubled, The earlier volume dealt only with works 
exhibited at the Society of Artiste, the Free Society of 
Artists, the Royal Academy, the British Institution, and 
the Suffulk Street Exhibition. To these are now added 
the Royal Water-Colour Society, the Royal Institute, 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and the New Gallery, together 
with “ Various Exhibitions,” under which head are com- 
prised seven different exhibitions. By atteution to the 
explanations afforded by the author it will be possible to 
ascertain to which of these separate institutions an 
artist has contributed, Not here even rests the obliga- 
tion of the student, the dealer, or the connoisseur to Mr. 
Graves. By application to the firm of Henry Graves 
& Oo. the possessor of a work by any of the artiste 
mentioned may learn whether it has been exhibited. 
Owners of the ‘ Dictionary’ may also obtain information 
as to the titles of the works, names of the sitters for 
portraits, and other matter contained in Mr, Graves’s 
manuscript volumes, the publication of which, besides 
rendering the printed volume too cumbersome, would 
render the cost pruhibitive. Wholly exceptional privileges 
are these to accord subscribers. 

One more piece of information extracted from the 
preface to the second edition is worthy of being made 
generally known, The slips from which the work is 
printed are being preserved in case any future compiler 
may seek to carry the information to a subsequent date. 
The inclusion in the list of the two great water-colour 
eocieties brings with it very remarkable gain to the in- 

uirer, Turning thus to a few well-known names, we 

nd in the first edition no mention whatever of Dante 

Gabriel Rossetti, whose name is found in the second, as 

is that of his sister-in-law Mrs, William Michael Rossetti 

(Miss Lucy Madox Brown). Madox Brown's own name 
pears to 16 exhibits as against 10, and Holman 
unt’s to §3 instead of 27, Sir E, Burne-Jones, whose 

name did not previously appear, is in the later 

volume rea; onsible for 244 contributions. The works of 

3. A. M. Whistler are increased from 85 to 155, thanks 

to the inclusion of the black-and-white exhibitions at 

the Dudley. Ano her artist the list of whose contribu- 
tions is greatly a nted is the Princess Louise, whose 
name is opposite 31 works instead of 3. For this acces- 
sion, however, time is principally, though not wholly, 
responsible, Time is also chargeable with the first ap- 

— in the volume of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, Mr. 

obn 


8. Sargent, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., and many: the 


other artists of highest mark, It msy be news to some 
of our readers that the name of J. Forbes-Robertson 
that stands opposite 32 works is that of the Romeo of 
the Lyceum. Many other instances of men following 
other branches of art whose names are found in the 
book might be advanced. . Upon the claims of the 
previous volume we have insisted, see 6 S. x, 199. The 
value of this book is enormously augmented, It wipes 
out in part the reproach that Englishmen incur of 
negligence in dealing bibliographically with art, and 
though altogether different, less popular, and more 
scholarly in aim than the ‘Guide de l’'Amateur’ of 
Cohen, dear to all lovers of last-century art, is a work 
we feel disposed to place with that. The only suggestion 
of improvement that we have to make is that when an 
artist has, like Frederick Sandys, dwelt thirty-five yeara 
in London, the name of the capital might appear rather 
than that of his birthplace. 


Chinese Games with Dice and Dominoes. By Stewart 
Culin. (Washington, Government Printing Office. 
Max. Cuttin, the Director of the Museum of Archxolegy 
and Palzontology in the University of Pennsylvania, has 
reprinted from the Report of the U.S. National Museum 
for 1893, in a pamphlet of some fifty psges, a full account 
of the games with dice and dominoes popular among the 
Chinese in America. The work, which is brimfu! of 
information, is deeply interesting to students of games, 
and is not without value to students of folk-lore. There 
are few who could do justice to the subject. Our occa- 
sional contributor Mr. Julian Marshall is one among 
the number. For ourselves, we claim no acquaintance 
with the subjects. Many new games, besides such 
familiar amusements as backgammon, will repay the 
explorer. Mr. George Redway is the agent fcr England 


We have received from the Oxford University Prese, 
printed on india paper, and encased in various handsome 
or sumptuous bindings, the “Thumb” A Kempis and 
the “ Thumb” Christian Year. Veritable marvels of 
production are these, The text is handsome, and per- 
fectly legible even to elderly sight, yet the size is so 
a | that either book, in its case, may be carried in the 
waistcoat watch-pocket. The Oxford editions are, in 
both cases, reprinted in their entirety, and in the case 
of the ‘A Kempis’ the indexes to subjects, Scriptural 

uotations, &c., are included. Prettier and more delight- 
ul little gift-books cannot easily be conceived. 


Pants VI. and VII. of Mr. Quaritch’s Dictionary of 
English Book Collectors includ ts, among others, 
of J. R. McCulloch, Sir William Tite, J. M. Gutch, 
E. Vernon Utterston, and William Roscoe. Some auto- 
raph letters of McCulloch are reproduced in facsimile. 

he book is, at time:, saddening reading to the biblio- 
phile, but its interest and value are indisputable, 


Pant X. for the year 1895 of the Journal of the Ev- 
Libris Society begins with a plea by Mr. William Bolton 
for the old-fashioned book-plate, and includes a defence 
of our old English plates. The editor, Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, gives an account of the desigrs of our contri- 
butor Mr. John Henry Metcalfe, with some striking 
illustrations. Asa frontispiece, the fine Croustern book- 
plate is reprinted from t ii. of Mr. Hamilton’s 
* Dated Book-Plates.’ Much other matter of interest is 
supplied. 


Amore the many noteworthy communications to the 
lately published numbers of the Jntermédiaire may be 
mentioned a reply furnishing a list of several localities 
in France which take their name from the osier, such 
as, for instance, Oziéres (Haute-Marne) and Ozillac 
(Charente Inférieure). Several other articles treat of 

popular surnames of towns, in one of which 


cose i 
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Milan the Great, Genoa the Superb, Rome the Holy— 
stands London the Envious, a title scarcely flattering to 
our insular vanity. The number for August 30 contains 
a note on folk-beliefa connected with a rope which has 
been used for executing a crimina!, while further de- 
tails are given on two subjects sufficiently remote from 
gallows superstitions, namely, on fortified churches and 
churches which are incorrectly orientated. A com- 
munication headed ‘Superstitions des Acteurs ry 
es information on the amusing credulities of the Eng- 
stage-player, who, it appears, cherishes, among 
other prejudices, a dislike to ocks’ feathers, even 
— merely represented ia pattern of a woven 


oe French publication, Mélusine, also offers a 
collection of interesting facts to the archeologist and 
folk-loriet. The number for July-August issues one 
part of a carefully written paper on the dance music of 
the Morbiban ; and an article on the ever-attractive sub- 
ject of fascination, while discussing the use of several 
counter-charms, shows how popular a thing is salt for 
warding off the evil eye and sorcery, — when 
employed to protect milch-kine and the dairy 


Tue current number of Folk-lore oes 
contributions, ‘The Sacred M b 
Godden, and the ‘Protest of a olklorist,’ 
~ Andrew Lang, which is followed by a reply from 
by. pen of the President of the Folk-lore Society. Mr. 
Lang's ‘ Protest’ u the necessity of psychical research 
in connexion with ‘the study of popular belief, and Mr. 
Clodd in answer points out that not such research itself, 
but the manner in which it is at present conducted, is 
udo-scientific. Investigation is to be desired, but 
tion by imperfectly methods is worth- 
ir. Crombie’s article on ‘Shoe-Throwing at Wed- 
dings” affords fresh instances of the near relationship 
existing between apparently diverse customs, and shows 
how tenacious of existence is ancient usage. ‘“ Customs 
like times change ; the most surprising thing is that they 
change so little.” 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondeuts: 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
*P . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 

ead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

will oblige by proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

J. Sweeitine.—“ H. B.” stands for John 
Doyle, father of Richard Doyle. His political caricatures 
seem to have been published ordinarily in batches of 
= or five. See ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.,’ under “ Doyle, 

ohn.” 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no ex 


rien: 
—M. WARFIELD, 229, Wandswor 


M®. GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL for FAMILY on moderate terms. 
Peaigrees, ot Daten 


Will Abstracts, which are the backbone of 
Advice free. —124, High-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


M®&. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
UNDERTAKES GENBALOGICAL and ANTIQCARIAN 


Bridge, 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionally. —For Terms add 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


[TEE WRITING. —MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions. Special attention to work req care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual Terms.—Misses 


Sale by Auction. 
Valuable Archaeological, and Topographical 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane. WEDNES- 

DAY, October 30, and Two Following Days, "at 4 valuable 

LIBRARY of ARCHEOLOGICAL, AN Tau ARIAN, and TOPO- 

GRAPHICAL BOOKS, comprising Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, 

vols. folio—Pistolesi, Il vols a Concilia, 

vols. vols.—Archweo wologia, vols. d4to — 

Grose’s Antiquities, Large Paper, 10 vols. —Aikin tad 1 Enfiela’s Rio- 

grey, extended to 20 vols. by the insertion of 2,800 fine Portraits— 

Cange’s Glossary, 7 vols.—Notes and Queries, % vols.—Surtees 

Publications, vols.—Pipe Roll Society, 11 vols.—Calendar of 

ers, 147 vols. —North and mbe's Church Bells, 11 vols. — 

Pope 8 orks by Elwin, 10 vols.—Political Pampbiets, 31 vols.— 

Rousseau, (Luvres, 38 vols. a eon, Correspondance, 28 vols.— 

Lobeira, Amadis des Gaules, .—Campbell's Caancellors, 
—Kinglake's Crimea, 8 vols. Select Fabl 

Gould's Humming ee 5 vols. folio—and other Interesting Wor —. 

few Silver-Platea Arti 


THs EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 374. 


Contents. 
1. A HISTORY of SPAIN BY ULICK BURKE. 
2. The HOUSE of ANNANDALE. 
3. CRIMEAN LETTERS. 
4. SHELLS and MOLLUSCS. 
5. MEMOIRS of BARRAS. 
6. ARGON and HELIUM. 
7. LIFE of SIR FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
8. MEDLEVAL CYPRUS. 
9. RECENT MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
10. The FRENCH in MADAGASCAR. 
11. POLITIC?, PARTIES, and IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


[HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Baited by GARDINER, DC.L. LL.D, end 
ALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 


American D., Librarian of Harvard 
College, Ca 
No. 40. OCTOBER, | 1895, Roja! Svo. 5s. 
1. Articles. 


The OFFICE of CONSTABLE. By H. B. Simpson. 
ERASMUS in ITALY. By the Rev. Bdward H. R. Tatham. 
An IRISH ABSENTEE and his TENANTS, 1768-1792. By J. @ 


The WAR of the SONDERBUND. By W. B. Duffield. 


2. Notes and Documents —The PASCHAL CANON of ‘ANATOLIUS of 
LAODICBaA.’ H_ Turner.—ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHICAL 
I. Some Piace-Names in Bede. Il. Bannavem Tabderaie. 

Haverfield.—A WORORSTER CATHEDRAL BOOK of 
ECCLESIASTICAL COLLECTIONS, made 1000 ap By Miss 
Bateson.—Tbe HUNDRED and the GELD. By J. H. Kound. 
—The ARCHERS at CRECY e Rev. Hereford B. George. 
—A SIXTBENTH - CENTURY HOOL By P. 8. Allen. —An 
ia CAMBRIDGESHIREB. 1656- 
tevens.—The DUKE of MAKL- 

BoROU HS LETTERS the HAGUR. By W. Bliss. 
3. of Books —4. Periodical Notices.—5. of Recent Historicas 

Publications —6. Index to the Tenth Volume. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & OO. London and New York. 
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RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 

“+> attention givem to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 
verified by Chartered Accoun' MANAGER, Roxburghe 
Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminste 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR KBECE BANE 


HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 
Syndicate and Press Agr oh of inter 
views ty appointment the SECRETARY, 3, Victoria- 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, $0, Leadenhallatrces, 


Contains hairiess paper, }-» which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


GTICKPHAST Paste sticks. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—FURNISHED APART- 


from the Common, Ye Pantiles, and the Railway 
= for the winter months.—R. G., 18, Ci _7 dg 


GLADSTONES GOD (of Modern Bishops) end 

WESLEY'S (of Elizabethan Bishops), their Contrariety ( 

endless Wars, as foretold in Biblical Prophecies). 3d. 
W. REEVES, 165, Ficet-street. 


Cavum FOLK-LORE: a Record of some Post- 


Reformation Usages in the English Charch, now mostly obsolete. 
By the Rev. J. EDWARD VAUX, MA F.SA. 
Svo. cloth, 10s. éd. 
“A copious and entertaining compilation.” —Times. 
“ Very rich in curious '—Daily Telegraph. 
“It te a mine of curious lore. orning Leader. 
GRIFFITH, PARRAN & CO. 
Newbery House, 39, Charing Crossroad, London. 
And of ail Booksellers. 


fwo PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


caving 
the encouragement o rift the receives small sums on 
poet ailows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 8OCIET 
HOW to PURCHASE a for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONEE. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with rail 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
lerge Stock, for Ball Dremes, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


ABLB0ROUGH SERIES of BOOKS for 
BRARIES and MUSEU MS. 

1. BORROWERS’ REGISTER. 10s. 4 LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 12s. 

2. LIBRARY ACCESSIONS. 10s. 6. MUSEUM ACCBSSIONS. 10s. 

3. LIBRARY REGISTER. 10s. 8. VISITORS’ BOOK. 10s. 

See Detailed List of Specialties, inclading above, and 
MARLBOROUGH PAMPHLET CASES, 32 s‘zes, 1s. to 4s. 
LOOSE MAGAZINE CASBS, abcut 90 sor:s. 

ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS. Is. Box, assorted sizes. 
Museum Labels, Label Rests, Numbers, &c. 
Library Nos , 1 to 6,000, gummed 
Book Revts, Newspaper Holders, Racks, &:. 
52, Old Bailey, London, B.C 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Ansum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 


Catalogues of Bngtish or Foreign Books, ls. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
to New Oxford-street, Londos. 
Branch Offices: 


241, Brompton-road ; 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


“ Honest Water which the mire.” 
Act I. se. il. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under ow to Her Majesty 


PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s.; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
35s.; or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Guarter-bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. vered free. Cases and bottles free 
JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany, 


OW to be HAPPY though MARRIED.” — 
That is a secret which = would like to sess. And 
® is so far out = resch! After all, health is the gusrantee of 


and with sound health cn both sides it will be 
matty one’s own fault if happiness does not ensue. Then, husband and 
wives, purify your biood, ee your nerves, promote the heaith: 

action of your liver cure your headaches, restore your appetite, Danish 

Satelencr, indigestion, and low spirits by the of = world-famed 

OINTMENT, It has cured millions ; it will cure y 4 
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| 
{ 
| walk 
if = 
sites for Travelling, post free. 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 
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BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER 


Announce the Publication of Two Works which are by far the best value for the money ever 
Gone in the history of publishing. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, 


COMMONLY CALLED IN ENGLAND 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A Reprint of the First Edition of LANE’S Translation from the Arabic, with the addition of 
ALADDIN and ALI BABA, taken from another source, 
Demy 8vo. (8 58 inches) reset from new type, printed on choice antique laid paper, 
J 512 pp. cloth extra, lettered, Qs. 

The Publishers beg to draw attention to the following passage from the Translator’s Preface: 
have thought it right to omit such tales, anecdotes, &c.,as are comparatively uninteresting or on ag 
account objectionable.” 

‘(NOW READY.] 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


A Verbatim Reprint of STOTHARD’S Edition of 1820, with Reproductions of the 20 Engravings separately 
printed upon plate paper, @ and inserted in the Volume, 
UNIFORM WITH ‘THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 
Demy 8vo, (83 by 5§ inches), reset from new type, printed upon choice antique laid paper, 384 pp. bound 
in cloth extra, gilt lettered, 2s, 
(This Work will be published about October 29.] 


MACLEOD.—ECONOMICS. By Henry Macleod, Author of ‘The 
Theory of Credit,’ ‘The Elements of Banking,’ &c. Demy 8vo. cloth ice 12s. 6d. 

BARRETT.—SURREY: Highwa: , Byways, an and Waterways. With about 160 
Pen-and-Ink and 4 Copper-plate Etchings. ©. R. B ‘Somersetshire: Highways, Byways, 


and Waterways.’ Crown 4to. cloth extra, price 2ls. net. 


BARRETT.—_SOMERSETSHIRE: Hi Byways, an and Waterways. Wi 
Pen- and 4 (or 6) Copper-plate Etchings. BARRETT, Author of ‘ Essex : 
lyways, and Waterways.’ 


(5) A Large-Pa Paper Edition, limited to 65 copies, numbered and signed by the Author. This Edition is in demy 4to. 
prin on the finest Plate , and con 6 plate The Work is sent in sheets, 
with a Portfolio containing a complete set of India of the whole of the Illustrations, price 2. 2s. each, 
post free. 


BARRETT and SMYTHE.—CHARTERHOUSE, 1611-1895. In Pen and Ink 
by O. R. B. BARRETT. With a Preface Ay GEORGE E. SMYTHE. Containing agente of 40 Drawings and a 
ee Etching. Crown 4to. printed on the finest art surfaced paper and bound in Japanese Vellum, price 


PUBLIC MEN of TO-DAY: an International Series. Crown 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 
= SENOR CASTELAR. By Davip Hannay. 


(December, 1895, 
Hon. cHAMBERLATS, By The POPE, LEO XIII. By Justiy 
8. H. JEYBS (the Editor). November, 1395, (January, 1896. 


London: BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER, 15, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


a 
. 

| 
The above Work is issued in two forms— 
(a) The ordinary Edition, in crown 4to. bound in cloth extra, with 4 Copper-plate Etchings on Van Gelder Paper, 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Two New Sections just published. 
DEPRAVATIVE—DEVELOPMENT, Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray ; and FEE—FIELD, Edited 
by Henry Brapiey, M.A, Paper covers 4to, 2s, 6d. each. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Also just Published, 
EVERYBODY—FIELD. Edited by Henry Brap.ey, M.A. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. 
F—FIELD. Edited by Henry Brapuey, M.A. Stiff covers, 7s. 6d. 
peta so well established in the estimation of all competent scholars, that it is unnecessary to dwell on 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo. cloth, in 2 vols. 45s. net, 
of EUROPE in the MIDDLE AGES. By Hastings 


UNIVERSITIES 

RASHDALL, M.A, Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Vol. I. containing SELERNO—BOLOGNA—PARIS. 
Vol. Il. Part 1, containing ITALY—SPAIN—FRANCE—GERMANY—SOCOTLAND, &c. 
Vol. II. Part 2, containing OXFORD—CAMBRIDGE—STUDENT LIF. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 vols. 12s. 


A SELECTION of PASSAGES from PLATO for ENGLISH READERS. 
From the Translation by B. JOWETT, M.A., late Master of Balliol College, and Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford. Edited, with Introductions, by M. J. KNIGHT. 

Scotsman.—* The late Master himself assisted, before his death, in the making up of the book ; and it cannot be more 
highly recommended than by saying that it seems to bear on every e the marks of his hand. Such a book forms in 
iteelf the best introduction a student could have to the whole body of the Platonic writings; and it is valuable as likely to 
bring toa much greater number of readers than was otherwise possible a very considerable knowledge of one of the most 
important contributions ever made by this country to the literature of classical scholarship.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. €d. 
LECTURES and ESSAYS. (Second Series.) By Henry Nettleship, 
y 


M.A. D.Litt., late Corpus Professsr of Latin Literature in the University of Oxford. Edited 
F, HAVERFIELD, M.A., Student of Christ Church. With Portrait and Memoir by Mrs. 


NETTLESHIP. 
Times.—' Apart from their intrinsic merit and interest as the work of one of the most accomplished Latin scholars of 
our time, these papers are marked by the wide learning and fine literary judgment of their author.” 


Demy 8vo, buckram, 10s. net, 


A GLOSSARY of GREEK BIRDS. By D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, 


Professor of Natural History in University College, Dundee. 


Crown 8vo, Sixth Edition, cloth, 8s, 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D. 


F.RS., late Professor of Natural Philosophy, Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester. 
Revised, with Additions, by ROBERT E. BAYNES, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


SHORT GERMAN PLAYS, for READING and ACTING. Edited, with 


Notes and a Vocabulary, by E. 8, BUCHHEIM, Editor of ‘ Elementary German Prose Composition.” 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, bream's buildings, -lane, B.C. and Published by the taid 
JOHN C FRANCIS, at bream’s-buildings, Chansery BC 19, ” 
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